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TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
MID uncertainties within and without 
our country that must weigh with 
heaviness upon you, the American Peace 
Society, about to celebrate its 102d birth- 
day, extends to you its greetings and good- 
will. 

Since the major of our social distresses 
are directly or indirectly traceable to wars 
of the past or to the threat of wars that 
may come, this Society is pleased to recall 
certain of your public utterances and defi- 
nite acts in behalf of a securer peace be- 
tween nations. 

In your inaugural address 
nounced that you coveted 
administration a record of contributing 
further to advance the cause of peace. You 
saw no reason why “in our lifetime” the 
world should not find a way to “perma- 
nent peace.” In your Armistice Day 
address, pleading for a preparedness for 
defense and for a preparedness for peace, 
you called attention to existing machinery 
for the settlement of international disputes 
by pacific means and urged the importance 
of public opinion and good-will as the 
world’s most hopeful checks to violence. 
In your message to Congress, standing for 
the principle of self-government and 
ordered liberty, you expressed opposition 
to domination, and your faith in open and 
equal opportunity, in education toward a 
tolerance of all faiths. You have shown 
that you are firmly behind the Paris Pact 


you an- 


for your 





for the Renunciation of War. By leading 
us to sit in the London Conference you 
have made the threat of competitive arma- 
ments a matter of our special concern and 
led us to a renewed faith in the co-opera- 
tion of nations. It is evident that you be- 
lieve that our United States should adhere 
to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. We have just been represented in 
a Conference at The Hague for the further 
codification of international law. 
Throughout all of these you have en- 
couraged us of America to seek our highest 
interests with renewed diligence along the 
broad highways of law, which are the ways 
of justice. After these 102 years of con- 
tinuous service to the cause of international 
peace, the American Peace Society felici- 
tates you, Sir, upon the fine stand you have 
taken in these matters of such prime im- 
portance to our commonweal. Treaty or 
no treaty, the London Conference has been 
a clarifying agency of education and un- 
derstanding of inestimable value to us and 
to the other interested powers. Our Society 
is engaged now in conducting a referendum 
among its members relative to the problem 
of our adherence to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. We are ever mind- 
ful of the fact that achievements in our 
foreign relations depend upon you, Mr. 
President, in co-operation with the United 
States Senate. For this reason we have no 
other purpose than to co-operate with you, 
with you and the Congress, toward prac- 
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tical developments in a foreign policy 
calculated to promote the peace of justice 
between nations. You may count on us to 
continue this purpose with every instru- 
ment at our command. 


THE SUCCESS OF THE LONDON 
CONFERENCE 
HE London conference on the limita- 
tion of armaments, measured by the 
most reasonable of standards, was a 
success. 

We are not overimpressed by the argu- 
ment that the promotion of peace between 
nations must begin with efforts to limit 
armaments. Given the will to fight, na- 
tions will fight, armaments or no arma- 
ments. But an agreement by Great 
Britain, Japan and the United States to 
limit their fighting vessels is an agreement, 
and such an agreement ought to be a 
good thing. That this agreement does not 
include two of the five powers represented 
at the conference, namely, France and 
Italy, is a disturbing thing. 

When the conference first met, we were 
given to understand that the purposes were 
to terminate competition in naval arma- 
ments, to reduce battleship replacement 
construction, to limit the operations of 
submarines, to establish parity between the 
United States and Great Britain by the 
end of 1936, to promote economy, and to 
advance the cause of peace between na- 
tions. Whether or not these aims have 
been achieved is largely a matter of defini- 
tion. Under the terms of the agreements, 
the United States finds itself in need of 
very materially increasing its present 


cruiser strength to the end that there may 
be parity with Great Britain. This seems 
to have been accomplished without doing 
violence to the principle of no competi- 
tion, but it means for us an increase; how 
much remains for us to determine. 


The 
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reduction of battleships is of little im- 
portance, as interest in this type of fight- 
ing vessels is apparently on the wane. We 
seem to have “humanized” submarines, 
whatever that may mean and for what- 
ever it is worth. Parity with Great Britain 
we are to have, at least theoretically. 
Whether or not the treaty establishes any 
very great amount of economy depends 
upon one’s bases of comparison. As for 
the promotion of peace, that may be said 
to rest among the intangibles of hope. 

The men who met in London were faced 
with great difficulties. The French insist- 
ence upon “security” in terms of some form 
of protective military alliance and the 
Italian insistence upon the principle of 
naval parity with France were two of the 
stumbling blocks. It is evident that the 
long discussions between Ambassador 
Dawes and Premier MacDonald prior to 
the meetings on the Rapidan had not suc- 
ceeded in fashioning the acceptable “yard- 
stick” the situation seemed to demand. 
The arguments over coast lines, areas, 
length of communications, external trade 
and sea-borne traffic seem to lend them- 
selves to infinite extension. The way these 
matters were stressed led Will Rogers, our 
international free-lancer, to conclude that 
conferences such as this, where war is 
talked about continuously, do more harm 
than good. We are not told how much 
attention was paid to land forces, to Rus- 
sia, to the principle of the freedom of the 
seas, to aircraft, and to the disarmament of 
policy; and yet these are prime factors in 
the equation. 

There is something grim about the sight 
of intelligent men, acquainted with the ef- 
forts to promote peace at Geneva, at 
Locarno, at Paris, aware of the collapsi- 
bility of governments, listening to France 
bent upon submarines with which to avoid 
blockades and to protect her communica- 
tions with her colonies, advancing argu- 
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ments in the open that France wills to 
dominate the Mediterranean in place of 
Great Britain, warning of the possibilities 
of a Franco-Jugoslav control in the Adri- 
atic, making open announcement that Italy 
must have a fleet able to face every situa- 
tion. And there was sensible, pragmatic 
England, Premier MacDonald’s England, 
insisting upon her superiority to the naval 
force of France, upon her two-power stand- 
ard, just as before the war she was insisting 
upon twice the naval force of Germany 
and the equivalent of any two powers. 
It will be interesting to learn how far the 
fact that all of these powers have signed 
a contract agreeing to renounce war and 
to settle all of their disputes by pacific 
means affected the findings of the con- 
ference. 

The success of the London conference, 
referred to elsewhere in these columns, lay 
primarily in a direction liable to be over- 
looked. The United States made it clearer 
than ever to Europe that it does not pro- 
pose to participate in any “security pact.” 
Europe knows now, as she should have 
known before, that the United States will 
not join even a consultative pact which by 
implication may be regarded in any sense 
as a guarantee in advance to fight in the 
interest of another power. It is evident 
that we are not opposed to consultation, 
for the London conference was itself a 
consultation. What we are opposed to is a 
system of consultation capable of ending 
in any form of an alliance. Our delegation 
took the ground that a limitation of arma- 
ments acceptable to all is a measure of 
security and an evidence of confidence 
and good will. That is sound sense. It 
is unfortunate that this position was not 
accepted by all. 

It is said that the agreements reached 
at the conference will result in a saving 
to the world of approximately two and 
one-half billion dollars, and a saving to 
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the United States of one billion dollars. 
This statement is based, however, on fig- 
ures stood for by Great Britain at the 
Geneva conference in 1927, which exhor- 
bitant figures were never acceptable to the 
United States. We can not agree, there- 
fore, with Mr. Gibson’s statement of April 
7 that “the great achievement” of the con- 
ference was that it arrived at a basis for 
limiting all kinds of vessels in the three 
largest fleets “far below the lowest limit 
which was discussed at Geneva in 1927,” 
for that “limit” is in no sense a proper 
standard of measurement. The purpose to 
reduce auxiliary vessels, as the Washing- 
ton conference scrapped battleships, failed. 
Only by stretching words out of shape can 
the London conference be said to mean “re- 
duction for the United States.” Under 
Article XXI—the oscillator or “slippery” 
proviso—all hands may have to jump 
their building programs. As a result of 
the London agreement, Japan’s ratio rela- 
tive to the United States and Great Britain 
rises from 60 per cent, established at the 
Washington conference, to more than 70 
per cent in the destroyer and cruiser classes 
and to 100 percent insubmarines. Another 
result of the conference may be that France 
and Italy will feel justified in the belief 
that we recognize and support the British 
demand that their fleet should be equal to 
that of any two European powers, which 
may yet breed offsprings of discontent, re- 
sentments at dictations from Washington 
and London. 

And yet, we repeat, the conference was 
a success. The eight new battleships we 


might have laid down under the Washing- 
ton treaty, will not be necessary. We are 
to scrap or demilitarize three battleships 
within eighteen to thirty months following 
the ratification of the London treaty and 
to postpone all replacements until after 
the next conference. 


Britain will demili- 
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tarize five battleships and the Japanese 
one, both of these powers declaring a 
similar capital ship holiday until after the 
conference to be called probably in 1935. 
It would appear that battleships of the 
old dreadnaught type are going the way of 
the dodo. No battleships have been built 
by any country during the last eight years. 

The success of the London conference 
was the London conference. Seven of our 
best trained men—Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of State; Charles Francis Adams, 
Secretary of the Navy; Charles G. Dawes, 
our Ambassador to England; Hugh Gib- 
son, our Ambassador to Belgium; Dwight 
Morrow, our Ambassador to Mexico; 
David A. Reed of Pennsylvania, and 
Joseph T. Robinson of Arkansas, both 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the United State Senate—are 
returning home better trained and more 
thoroughly informed than ever. Sitting on 
the sidelines, they have learned at first 
hand invaluable lessons. All these men 
should be on the Board of Directors of the 
American Peace Society. 

America believes in international con- 
ferences such as this. We sent our dele- 
gates to meet with the representatives of 
other powers with the charge that they 
mutually agree, as far as possible, upon 
principles of interest to all the world, with 
the understanding that these principles 
shall be returned to the President and 
Senate for ratification. For us that is the 
way by which law for the nations develops. 
That is the course of justice between na- 
tions. It is the one sure road to interna- 
tional peace, as we believe. 

We can quite understand Mr. Sitmson’s 
feelings when on April 21, speaking over 
the radio from London, he said: “The past 
‘fourteen weeks have given me more con- 
fidence in my belief that the peaceful 
methods of diplomacy can eventually take 
the place of war than anything I have 
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witnessed since the last war drew to a 
close.” This confidence is evidently based 
on the fact that limitation of arms gives 
us an affirmative plan for promoting good 
relations. It is true that merely negative 
opposition to war gets nowhere. Progress 
in civilization comes primarily from the 
cultivation of habits of good will in con- 
crete ways. Reduction, limitation, parity, 
or not, there is less spirit of competition now 
in evidence because of the London confer- 
ence. The hard work and constant viligance 
that translate good intentions into practical 
realities, as in this conference for naval 
limitation, is creative business. This, to 
us, is the encouragement of the conference 
at London. The conference was its own 
excuse for being. 

The London conference was but one in 
the long series of similar conferences yet 
to come, all in the interest not only of a 
reduction of fighting vessels, but of the de- 
velopment of other and no less important 
pacific processes. 


A METHOD FOR LIMITATION 

HERE was one achievement of the 

London Conference that lay outside the 
treaty. That was the agreement upon a 


method for naval limitation. It was the 
difficulty of agreeing upon such a method 
that wrecked attempts at limitation in 
Geneva. The world may never know how 
much time and argument went into the 
analysis of this problem. Only one man of 
the delegation from the United States 
knew of it at first-hand; that was Hugh S. 
Gibson, United States Ambassador to Bel- 
gium. Mr. Gibson’s familiarity with the 
work of the Preparatory Commission for 
the disarmament conference at Geneva in 
1926, especially of the exhaustive labors of 
subcommittee “A,” was of inestimable 
value to the conferees at London. The 
divergent views running through the con- 
ferences heretofore settled roughly into two 
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classes: One, that the way to limit arma- 
ments is by categories of ships; the other 
by total tonnage. At the time of the London 
conference, these two schools of thought 
were seemingly irreconcilable. The differ- 
ence was very real. Limitation by catego- 
ries would mean to fix the tonnage which 
each country might use for each type of 
ship and thereby fix the total tonnage to 
which each nation would be entitled. Limi- 
tation by total tonnage, commonly referred 
to as the “global method,” would fix the 
total tonnage of each navy and allow each 
country to apportion that tonnage among 
the various types of ships as it might see 
fit. England and the United States stood 
for the limitation by categories, while 
France and others stood for limitation by 
total tonnage. When the Preparatory 
Commission met at its second session in 
1927, this divergency of views had ended 
in a deadlock. It was the French dele- 
gate, M. Boncour, who brought forward a 
compromise proposal. In a modified form, 
this proposal became one of the most im- 
portant elements in the discussions at 
London. In substance this compromise 
provided for the allocation of a total ton- 
nage for the navy of each of the naval 
powers; with the understanding that this 
tonnage was then to be subdivided into 
four categories as follows: First, capital 
ships; second, aircraft carriers; third, 
surface vessels of 10,000 tons; fourth, sub- 
marines. The provision was added that 
each of the high contracting parties, while 
keeping within the limits of the total ton- 
nage, could alter the employment of that 
tonnage subject to one year’s notice, be- 
before laying down the portion of tonnage 
transferred from one category to another. 
Subsequently the four categories were in- 
creased to five by the division of the 
auxilliary surface vessels into two cate- 
gories, each of varying tonnage. More- 
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over, as pointed out by Mr. Gibson, a 
limited right of transfer between the last 
three categories was recognized in princi- 
ple, any tonnage added to one of the other 
categories being reduced from one or both 
of the other categories with the result 
that the total tonnage should never be ex- 
ceeded. 

Thus each school of thought sacrificed 
something in the interest of an agreement. 
It appears to be true that Mr. Gibson’s 
familiarity with this story enabled the 
American delegation to suggest a reexami- 
nation of the proposal of the compromise 
suggested by M. Paul Boncour, quite as at 
the sixth session of the Preparatory Com- 
mission in April, 1929. The American 
Government has held the view that the 
method of limitation by categories is better 
calculated than any other method to end 
in a satisfactory limitation. If a system of 
“global” tonnage limitation were applied 
to all navies, the result would be a dis- 
turbing uncertainty. No nation would 
know exactly what its neighbor is planning. 
Every power would be faced with an un- 
known quantity, ending in uncertainty and 
insecurity. But the spirit of compromise, 
as is usual in such high matters, made pos- 
sible the agreement reached at London. It 
is a great advance to have found a method 
for a limitation of fighting vessels. 


WHY WE SHOULD JOIN THE 
WORLD COURT 


HETHER or not our United States 

should join the Permanent Court of 
International Justice at The Hague has 
become apparently one of the major issues 
in the foreign policy of the United States. 
Able and leading persons are lining up, 
some on the one side and some on the 
other of this issue. As in the case of 
most disputes, the differences seem to lie 
largely in differences of definition. That 
this is the situation appears from even a 
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cursory review of the pros and cons of 
the case. 

Those who favor the proposal that the 
United States Senate should ratify the 
protocols and establish thus our member- 
ship in the Court have their arguments 
seemingly well in hand. From the be- 
ginning, they rightly point out, the United 
States has believed in justice as the foun- 
dation for any abiding peace between 
states. Therefore, in cases of disputes in- 
volving principles of justice, the United 
States believes in the necessity for a court 
of last resort for the final determination of 
such controversies. The United States has 
adopted and applied the foregoing beliefs 
by establishing a Supreme Court for the 
settlement of disputes, whether or not the 
parties to such controversies be individuals 
or States of the Union. By the same token, 
it is argued, there should be a court of last 
resort for the settlement of all legal dis- 
putes between nations. 

Faith in due process of law and in a 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
for the nations has been prominently urged 
by laymen and statesmen of America, espe- 
cially since the foundation of the American 
Peace Society in 1828. This faith was de- 
fended with such vigor by William Ladd, 
founder of the American Peace Society, 
and his disciples, that it became known 
here and abroad, and has been frequently 
referred to since as “the American Plan.” 
The establishment of an international court 
of justice was advocated by delegates from 
the United States to the first Hague Con- 
ference of 1899, under instructions by 
John Hay, Secretary of State of the United 
States. Again, delegates to the second 
Hague Conference of 1907 stood for the 
plan, under instructions by Elihu Root, 
Secretary of State of the United States. 
Distinguished American jurists have urged 
the importance of an international judici- 
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ary in South America, in councils of 
learned societies, in international confer- 
ences. In 1918-19 they so urged upon the 
makers of the Treaty of Versailles. 

The Permanent Court of International 
Justice at The Hague, organized in 1921, 
and holding its first session in January, 
1922, is believed to be an established and 
successful expression of American aspira- 
tion, called by Mr. Hughes, now Chief 
Justice of the United States, “the absolute 
minimum of intelligent effort for the pro- 
motion of world peace.” The Court has 
delivered sixteen judgments, sixteen ad- 
visory opinions, and handed down a num- 
ber of orders. In each case the action of 
the Court has been accepted as final. Why, 
it is asked, should the United States hold 
itself aloof from such a beneficent or- 
ganization? 

The Court avoids the necessity of 
sporadic efforts toward judicial settlement, 
furnishing continuity and promoting con- 
fidence. The organization, competence, 
procedure, the matter of advisory opinions, 
and the judicial independence of the Court, 
are clearly defined in 68 articles known as 
the Statute of the Court. All of these 
elements in the Court rest upon founda- 
tions laid in 1920 by a committee of jurists 
of which Mr. Elihu Root, assisted by Mr. 
James Brown Scott, was a member. The 
Statute of the Court, incorporated in a 
treaty known as the “Protocol of Signa- 
ture,” opened for signature December 16, 
1920, is now adhered to by 54 powers. 

The functions of the Court are definitely 
stated as twofold: First, to render deci- 
sions in disputes brought before it by na- 
tions in accord with the legal merits 
involved; second, to render advisory opin- 
ions to the Council or the Assembly of 
the League of Nations upon request. 

Our legislative branch of government 
favors adherence to the Court. In 1925 
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the House of Representatives, following a 
report submitted by Mr. Burton of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, under date 
of February 24, passed by a large majority 
House Resolution No. 426, expressing its 
cordial approval of the Court and an 
earnest desire that the United States give 
early adherence to it, with the reservations 
recommended by President Harding and 
President Coolidge. In 1926 the United 
States Senate voted—76 to 17—to adhere 
to the Court, with five reservations. 
These reservations proved to be focal 
in all the after discussions. They were 
considered at Geneva in September, 1926, 
by a conference of states members of the 
Court. This conference drafted a protocol 
of eight articles, revealing substantial dif- 
ference of opinion as to the second part of 
the fifth reservation. The matter seemed 
at a standstill. Some two years later, how- 
ever, Mr. Kellog, Secretary of State of 
the United States, opened the way for 
further negotiation. The League of Na- 
tions having appointed a committee of 
jurists to suggest amendments to the Stat- 
ute of the Court, the Council of the 
League requested the committee, of which 
Mr. Root was a member, to consider the 
situation relative to the accession of the 
United States. This the committee did in 
March, 1929. The result was an agree- 
ment upon a protocol, embodying a for- 
mula for the adjustment of differences over 
the five reservations as set forth in the 
Senate Resolution of January 27, 1926. 
This formula, familiarly known as the 
Protocol of Reservations, contains the 
Root formula. Authorities, including Mr. 
Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State of 
the United States, agreed that the United 
States can under this formula safely ad- 
here to the Court. In the language of Mr. 
Hughes: “In supporting the World Court 
in the manner proposed, we lose nothing 
we could otherwise preserve; we take no 
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serious risks that we could otherwise 
avoid; we enhance rather than embarrass 
our ultimate security; and we heighten the 
mutual confidence which rests upon dem- 
onstrated respect for the essential institu- 
tions of international justice.” The Pact 
of Paris renounced war as an instrument 
of national policy. Signatories to the Pact, 
including now practically all of the na- 
tions of the world, have agreed never to 
seek the settlement of disputes which may 


arise among them except by “pacific 
means.” The Court is such “pacific 
means.” 


Friends of our adherence insist that the 
Court is an independent court, open to 
every nation, member of the League or not. 
The League of Nations has no influence 
over its jurisdiction or procedure, as both 
of these are regulated by statutes and 
rules outside the League. The judges are 
nominated by national groups in The 
Hague Court of Arbitration, also outside 
the League. The Court’s expenses are not 
paid by the League but through it. The 
nations simply make use of the League 
machinery to elect and to pay the judges. 
The election of the judges through the 
League machinery is no infringement upon 
the independence of the Court any more 
than the Justices of our Supreme Court 
are dependent upon the President or the 
Senate because they are selected by the 
President and the Senate. 

No nation can be haled before the 
Court without its consent, as the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court is limited to the cases 
which the parties refer to it. From the 
action of the Court in the Eastern Karelia 
case, it is argued that no advisory opinion 
will be given on a question without the 
consent of the parties. 

There is already a body of law for the 
Court. Under the Statute of the Court, 
the Court applies the general principles of 
international law, recognized by civilized 
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nations, international customs and conven- 
tions. Article thirty-eight of the Statute 
provides that the Court shall apply rules 
recognized by civilized nations, judicial de- 
cisions and teachings of recognized author- 
ity. A decision of the Court has no bind- 
ing force except between the parties and 
with respect to that particular case. The 
Court may decide a case in accord with the 
principles of right and equity only if the 
parties agree thereto. 

Since all three protocols, including the 
Root formula, have been passed unani- 
mously by the Council and by the Assem- 
bly of the League, signed by practically all 
of the important states; and since on De- 
cember 9, 1929, they were signed on be- 
half of the United States, it is argued that 
the Senate should ratify without hesita- 
tion. 


WHY WE SHOULD NOT JOIN 
THE WORLD COURT 


ND YET there is an opposition to our 
adherence, and that by persons also 

of the highest rank. Opponents to our ad- 
herence to the existing Court are not 
against the principle of judicial settlement 
of international disputes. They grant that 
America is founded on the self-government 
of peoples within the separate states, all 
morally accountable to one another under 
laws agreed to and adopted by all, volun- 
tarily and openly. They agree that this 
system of maintaining peace between states 
should be applicable to disputes between 
nations. They maintain, however, that 
the League of Nations and this League’s 
Court are in no sense a fulfillment of our 
American practice. The Covenant of the 
League of Nations was designed as an in- 
strument of power rather than as an in- 
strument of justice. The Court is the 
League’s Court and nothing more. As one 
writer puts it: “The hallmarks of the 
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League are written more than sixty times 
into the very fabric of the Statute of the 
Court, and for this reason as long as it 
remains unsatisfactory to join the League 
it will be undesirable for this nation to be 
identified with or in any way held respon- 
sible for the action of this Court.” If the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
were a real court, no sovereign state could 
refuse to accept its jurisdiction with re- 
spect to all really justiciable cases, that is 
to say, cases definitely covered by laws 
previously and mutually agreed upon. It 
is the absence of such laws previously and 
mutually agreed upon that enable the ex- 
isting Court to render arbitrary and un- 
acceptable decisions. All modern law is 
developed by the agreement of those who 
are to be governed by it. Our modern 
world, especially the United States, is op- 
posed to a rule of action devised and im- 
posed by an authority. Neither the 
League of Nations nor its Court is a judi- 
cial body in any sense familiar to the 
United States. 

Not denying the fact of the Court’s 
achievements, it is not acceptable as an 
international court of justice. It is not 
an independent court. The fact that we 
are asked to “join” it, would indicate that 
it is more in the nature of a club than a 
court, for, as asked by a former ambassa- 
dor of the United States: “Whoever heard 
of a court requiring membership?” The 
Court is the League’s lawyer, and thus an 
adviser to a political organization. The 
Court was established by the League of 
Nations. 

The fact that both the House of Repre- 
seentatives and the United States Senate 
favored our adherence to the Court only 
with “reservations” is evidence of possible 
serious difficulties in the Court. The fact 
that our original reservations were not ac- 
ceptable to the other powers, is at least 
evidence of a need for further definition. 
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The Court has within it “the germ of 
disaster.”’ It is the advisory organ of the 
League of Nations. To impose upon a 
court the duty of advising a political body 
is to subtract from the court its substance 
as a court. As said by one formerly in- 
timately associated with the Court, the ad- 
visory function is “admittedly inconsistent 
with and potentially destructive of the 
judicial character with which the Court has 
undoubtedly been invested.” The use of 
the Court by the League means that the 
League may intermeddle in controversies 
between sovereign states. To meet this 
objection the Senate reservations were 
drawn. The purpose of these reservations 
was not to impose an arbitrary limitation 
upon the Court but to protect the Court 
and the United States from degenerating 
into a tool of a political organization. The 
Root formula, according to some, is a pro- 
posal that the Senate rescind its own reso- 
lution and pass another resolution, 
“wordy, obscure and ambiguous,”’ emascu- 
lating the Senate safeguard by leaving the 
Court free to disregard our protest. 

It is not true that the function of ad- 
visory opinions is limited to matters sub- 
mitted by both parties to the dispute. Be- 
cause in the case known as the Eastern 
Karelia case the Court recognized consent 
as necessary, it does not follow that the 
Court will take the same ground in all 
issues hereafter. In the Eastern Karelia 
case, the Council of the League of Na- 
tions called upon the Court for an advisory 
opinion in an issue between Finland and 
Russia. Russia notified the Court that she 
would take no part in the proceedings as 
they were “without legal value either in 
substance or in form.” Four of the judges 
voted to entertain the request to render the 
opinion in spite of the Russian protest. 
These four judges recognized as a general 
principle that no government has any ob- 
ligation to submit a case to the tribunal 
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without its consent; but they were of the 
opinion that that principle did not apply in 
the case of a demand emanating from the 
League. The decision of the Court to re- 
fuse the request of the League in this case 
led the Council of the League to censure 
the Court for its assertion of independence. 
It is evident the Council believes the Court 
is under duty to act when directed to do 
so. What assurance, therefore, is there 
that in some future case we may not see 
the Court handing down an advisory opin- 
ion in an issue between sovereign states 
even without their consent? In the East- 
ern Karelia case, it was one of the parties 
to the dispute that objected to the ad- 
visory opinion. As held by one of Amer- 
ica’s leading lawyers, ‘there is nothing in 
the case which indicates or even suggests 
that the Court would have acted as it did 
if the protest had come from a nation not 
a party to the controversy.” With no vio- 
lence to logic, the Court, faced with a per- 
fectly possible state of facts, may yet hold 
that the principle of consent is not appli- 
cable in the case of a protest by a third 
party. If we were to adhere, therefore, to 
the Court we might find ourselves faced 
with intrusion by the League in matters 
of purely political nature. 

The provision of the Root formula that 
on the last analysis we may withdraw from 
the Court is of no importance, for any na- 
tion can withdraw at any time. Further- 
more, if we were to join the Court, and 
then, for any reason, to withdraw, we 
would find ourselves face to face with an- 
other political situation serious as it would 
be embarrassing. 

The law for the Court is quite inade- 
quate. We must beware never to sacrifice 
our detached position, our privilege to 
throw our influence at any right time on 
any right side. We must retain our popu- 
lar control of our foreign policy, and never 
merge our identity in a mass of political 
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agreements to make war in circumstances 
which we cannot now foresee. To join in 
any political United States of Europe, or 
in any other European political machine, 
would mean for us nothing but danger. We 
can ill afford the risk of lining up one sec- 
tion of our own population against another, 
by siding with this or that faction in dis- 
traught and troubled Europe. We must 
not pawn our freedom to help the cause of 
justice in accord with the American prin- 
ciple “of co-operation today—freedom of 
action tomorrow.” We only irijure our- 
selves by posing eternally as “world fix- 
ers” and by calling to everyone “to listen 
to us, we know best.” 

While we favor an international court 
with power to sit in judgment on questions 
of law, it must be remembered that law 
for Europe is confined mainly to treaties 
backed by force, with many of which we 
are not in sympathy. The European out- 
look springs from a political and militar- 
istic way of thinking. The law upon which 
the existing Court must base most of its 
decisions is not a law calculated to as- 
sure justice to the United States. This is 
the reason why ardent friends of our ad- 
herence to the Court are quick to assure 
us that there is no thought of asking the 
United States to accept the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Court. 

Among other objections to our adherence 
it is asked, “In case we join the Court, who 
shall decide whether or not a given case 
shall go to the Court? Shall it be the 
President or the Congress? Shall we ex- 
pect the Senate to renounce its right to de- 
cide? Shall we expect the Executive to 
formulate the issue to be adjudicated? 
Are we willing to accept the jurisdiction 
of the Court without qualification? If 
not, why? If the executive department, 
alone and without control, is to formulate 
issues to be adjudicated, in what manner 
and by whom is that formulation to be de- 
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termined? Are we to have unspoken res- 
ervations? Are we going to find ourselves 
in the Court under false pretenses?” 
There are other objections. An ex- 
Senator of the United States points out 
that when we speak of a court the idea 
presented is of a just tribunal, acting ac- 
cording to just laws of our own making 
and deciding every question according to 
its merits. In a recent address he under- 
took to show that in no single respect does 
the so-called World Court meet with these 
conditions. He argued that it does not 
possess a single quality of a court as we 
understand that term. He argued that it 
is an assemblage of the political govern- 
ments; that these political representatives 
decide every question according to the 
political necessities or advantages of their 
respective countries, and that the moment 
the element of prejudice or interest enters 
the mind of a judge, he becomes a mere 
instrument of oppression; that the whole 
idea of the League making laws for the 
Court to apply is to agree to a world gov- 
ernment opposed in every fundamental 
thing to the enduring things at the foun- 
dations of America. In graphic phrase he 
said: “The World Court is the vermiform 
appendix of the League of Nations, it is 
attached to it, gains its vitality from it, 
and like the vermiform appendix in the 
human anatomy will become the chief 
source of irritation and inflamation.” 


THE EDITOR SUGGESTS 


F IN this exposition we have fairly 

summarized the leading contentions of 
both parties to this dispute, it is evident 
that our United States is not in position 
to adhere to the Court with that unanimity 
essential to dignity and success. Fortu- 
nately there is a “court” to which this issue 
is to be submitted, a “court” with a deter- 
mining voice, the United States Senate. 
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This court will soon be face to face with 
a grave responsibility. The Senate will 
take this responsibility seriously. The dif- 
ferences between the two parties to the dis- 
pute, as Senators well know, are due pri- 
marily to lack of information and to mis- 
information as to the facts. When two 
parties differ as to the facts, it is usually 
because they are employing the same 
words but with different interpretations of 
the meaning of those words. The problem 
facing the American people, and soon to 
face the United States Senate, therefore, is 
a problem of agreeing first upon definitions. 
After nearly twenty years of continuous 
effort in the interest of a permanent court 
of international justice patterned after the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the 
writer of these pages is in favor of with- 
holding our adherence to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice at The 
Hague until the terms of our agreement so 
to do are clarified and fully understood. 
When we join the World Court, as we are 
going to do, we should do it freely, intelli- 
gently, gladly, with all sails set. 


MORE MONEY FOR THE INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY UNION 


HE United States should increase its 

contribution to the Interparliamentary 
Union. As set forth in the House Resolu- 
tion 8960, page 21, the act making appro- 
priations for the Department of state for 
the ensuing year, the United States con- 
tributes annually toward the maintenance 
of the “Bureau of the Interparliamentary 
Union for the promotion of international 
arbitration” the sum of $6,000. This 
amount, appropriated by the United States 
for a number of years, should be increased 
to at least $10,000. 

The argument is simple. Under the new 
scale of contributions adopted by the 
Council of the Interparliamentary Union 
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last year, the contribution of the United 
States would be 63,000 Swiss francs, ap- 
proximately $12,000. Pending the fuller par- 
ticipation of other governments under the 
new scale, however, and upon the unani- 
mous recommendation of our delegates to 
the confenences of the commissions at 
Geneva, in August of last year, the com- 
mittee has agreed to favor fixing the con- 
tribution of the United States for the com- 
ing year at the smaller amount of $10,000. 

The expenditures of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union are carefully budgeted; 
and, considering the importance of the 
work, they are very small. The expendi- 
tures for 1929, set beside the budget agreed 
to by the Council in August of last year, 
are set forth in the following table: 


Budget Paid Out 


August 1929 1929 
Francs Francs 
Staff salaries 86,000 85,951.50 
Rent 8,500 8,293.55 
Equipment and insurance 2,000 ~=1,934.95 
Traveling expenses: 
Committees (ordinary) 20,000 25,468.70 
Committees (extraordinary). 15,000 
Publications 20,000 14,117.45 
Library—subscriptions 1,500 1,961.65 
Office expenses 9,000 7,316.40 
Annual conference 15,000 13,982.55 
Unforeseen expenditures 2,000 





Total 179,000 159,026.75 

The receipts in 1929 were wholly from 
the contributions of some 32 governments, 
ranging from 500 francs in the cases of 
Austria, Dantzig and Esthonia, to over 
11,000 francs from Denmark, over 40,000 
francs from France, over 7,000 francs from 
Great Britain not including her possessions, 
10,000 from Japan, 7,500 from Germany, 
nearly 5,000 from Sweden, and 31,080 
francs from the United States. 








The New Scale of Coniributions 


Notwithstanding the fact that the work 
towards the reorganization of the finances 
of the Interparliamentary Union was begun 
only in June, 1929, it is gratifying to report 
that eleven groups have already accepted 
the new scale of contributions (March 1, 
1930). Nine groups have increased their 
contributions, without determining as yet 
to accept the new scale. Three groups 
have asked for postponement, while only 
one group declares that it will be impos- 
sible to adhere to the new scale. At this 
time eight groups have not yet replied. 
Out of a total of 32 groups, however, 20 
have already replied in a positive manner 
to the appeal of the Council. 

The facts are set forth in the following 
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groups the new proposed scale, the replies 
to the proposal, the contributions for 1930, 
and the contributions for 1928. From this 
table, it will appear that there has been an 
increase of nearly 50 per cent in the annual 
receipts of the Union within the last two 
years. It is reasonable to expect that this 
increase will not fall back; for there have 
been inserted in the 1930 column only 
those contributions which are assured. In 
the cases where no reply has been received 
from a group, the amount of the contribu- 
tion is set as for 1929. It appears from 
the facts that the Interparliamentary 
Union is not merely passing through a wave 
of good will, but that it is now in position 
to count on a permanennt increase in its 
funds. From the replies of the various 
groups to the proposed new scale, the fol- 


resumé, which gives for each of the lowing facts appear: 
Contributions 
Groups New scale Reply For 1930 In 1928 
Francs Francs Francs 
America (U. S.) 63,000 Hopes to obtain $10,000 31,000 31,000 
Austria 2,400 Accepts 2,400 500 
Belgium 5,400 Increase in stages 4,300 2,000 
Bulgaria 1,500 No reply 1,000 1,000 
Canada 10,500 Will do its best 3,000 3,000 
Costa Rica 300 Accepts : 300 
Cuba 2,700 No reply 
Czechoslovakia 8,700 Increase in stages 2,000 2,000 
Denmark 3,600 Ordinary, 4,100; extraord., 6,900 11,000 4,100 
Dantzig 900 Accepts 2 units from 1929 600 500 
Dominican Republic 300 No reply 1,000 1,000 
Dutch East Indies 13,800 Hopes for an increase 6,200 6,200 
Egypt 9,000 Accepts 9,000 5,000 
Esthonia 900 Accepts 900 500 
Finland 3,000 No reply 2,000 1,000 
France 23,700 Accepts 23,700 6,000 
Germany 23,700 Accepts 23,700 9,000 
Great Britain 31,500 £500 in 1930; decision reserved for 
future years 12,600 10,000 
Greece 2,100 No reply 1,000 1,000 
Hungary 2,400 fr. 2,000 in 1930 2,000 1,000 
Ireland 3,000 Asks for postponement 2,000 2,000 
Italy 18,000 fr. 10,000 from 1929 10,000 5,000 
Japan 18,000 No reply 10,000 10,000 
Latvia 900 Accepts 900 750 
6,900 Accepts 6,900 3,000 


Netherlands 
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Norway ... : 2,700 Accepts 2,700 2,700 
Philippines : 6,300 No reply : 4,000 4,000 
Poland . 7 9,600 fr. 5,000 from 1930 5,000 3,000 
Rumania .. .... 6,600 Asks for postponement 3,000 3,000 
Sweden nimint ... 5,400 Accepts 5,400 4,100 
Switzerland ..... 5,100 Increase impossible 2,000 2,000 
Venezuela j 1,500 No reply 2,000 2,000 

Total 293,400 191,600 126,350 


The Budget of Expenditures of 1929 and 1930 


After a careful examination of the 
finances of the Interparliamentary Union 
for 1930, the executive committee has con- 
sidered a number of questions, such as, 
Should the Interparliamentary Union es- 
tablish a reserve fund following a decision 
made by the Council as far back as 1925, 
by taking the sum of 20,000 francs from 
the credit balance of 1929? Definite ac- 
tion upon this has been deferred until after 
July, 1930, when the most important pay- 
ments of the year will be made. Travel- 
ing expenses have been increased by 5,000 
francs. The expenses of the annual con- 
ferences have been increased from 6,000 to 
8,000 francs. While the Council had 
authorized the executive committee to in- 
crease the item of expenses for the staff 
from 90,000 to 93,000 francs, it seemed to 
the Committee that 90,000 would be suf- 
ficient. It is felt, however, that the staff 
should be increased if, according to the 
development program submitted by the 
Committee on the organization of the 
Union, the Bulletin is to be enlarged and 
published every month. Decisions in these 
matters depend on whether additional 
groups accept the new scale of contribu- 
tions or will increase their present sub- 
ventions to any appreciable degree. The 
committee will make necessary decisions 
on this point at its meeting next month 
when the Council is to convene. If the In- 
terparliamentary Union could expect an 
increase of 20,000 francs on payments al- 
ready assured, the committee would feel 


justified in authorizing such development 
of the activities of the Union and increase 
of the staff of the bureau as from next fall. 
Pending this possibility, the budget of 
appropriations for 1930 is as follows: 








1929 1930 
Francs Francs 
Salaries of staff 86,000 90,000 
Rent 8,500 8,500 
Equipment and insurance 2,000 1,500 
Traveling expenses— 
Committees (ordinary) 20,000 30,000 
Committees (extraordinary ) 15,000 
Publications 20,000 20,000 
Library subscriptions 1,500 2,000 
Office expenses 9,000 9,000 
Annual conference— 
Ordinary 6,000 8,000 
Extraordinary ; 9,000 
Informal meetings— 
Interparliamentary contacts 5,000 
Unforeseen expenditure 2,000 3,000 
Total 179,000 177,000 


In conformity with its present policy in 
regard to its appropriations the bureau 
has kept its expenditures within its neces- 
sary limits. Indeed, it should be stated 
that the total sum of the appropriations 
for 1930 only exceeds those voted for 1929, 
including the two extraordinary contribu- 
tions, by 1,000 francs. 

If a total expenditure of 180,000 francs 
should be authorized for 1930, the balance 
set for the present year would be as fol- 
lows: 
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Francs 
Total amount of receipts 245,000 
Total amount of authorized 
expenditure 180,000 
65,000 
Of which a first payment into a reserve 
fund 20,000 
Floating capital 45,000 
65,000 


From these facts it will appear that the 
finances of the Interparliamentary Union 
are carefully guarded, and that an appro- 
priation of $10,000 by the United States 
toward the support of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union would be fair and equitable. 


MONEY FOR THE AMERICAN 
GROUP OF THE INTERPAR- 
LIAMENTARY UNION 
Y yea Congress of the United States is 

faced with the question whether or not 
it should again appropriate $10,000 for the 
expenses of the American Group of the In- 
terparliamentary Union. It should. Fur- 
thermore, such an appropriation should 
have the authority of law. Such authority 
is provided in House Joint Resolution 258. 
This authorization act, approved by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House, 
should pass unanimously. 

From the United States Statutes at Large, 
volume 45, page 976, it will be seen that 
the Congress approved May 29, 1928, an 
act authorizing an appropriation for the 
American Group of the Interparliamentary 
Union, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That in order to assist in 
meeting the annual expenses of the American 
Group of the Interparliamentary Union for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1928, there is hereby 
appropriated the sum of $10,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, such appropriation 
to be disbursed on vouchers to be approved by 
the president and the executive secretary of the 
American Group. 
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From the U. S. Statutes at Large, volume 
45, page 1652, it will be seen that the Con- 
gress approved March 4, 1929, an Act as 
follows, to wit: 


American Group of the Interparliamentary 
Union: In order to assist in meeting the expenses 
of the America Group of the Interparliamentary 
Union during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1930, there is appropriated the sum of $10,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, such 
appropriation to be disbursed on vouchers to be 
approved by the president and executive secre- 
tary of the American Group; and any unexpended 
balance remaining of the appropriation made for 
this purpose by the Act approved May 29, 1928, 
is hereby made available until expended. 


The purpose of the present bill, H. J. 
Res. 258, is to give the authority of law 
to appropriations for the present year sim- 
ilar to those made by the Congress in 1928 
and again in 1929. 

The Interparliamentary Union began 
upon the initiative of English and French 
statesmen in 1888, as an effort to promote 
arbitration treaties between England, 
France and the United States. Its purpose 
today is to unite in common action the 
members of all states, constituted into na- 
tional groups, in order to secure the co- 
operation of their respective states in the 
firm establishment and democratic develop- 
ment of the work of international peace 
and co-operation between nations. It aims 
to study any question of an international 
character suitable for settlement by parlia- 
mentary action. 

The Interparliamentary Union has an 
honorable record. The first president of 
the Council was Auguste Beernaert, former 
Belgian prime minister. Upon his death, 
Lord Weardale of Great Britain became 
president. He was succeeded in 1929 by 
Baron Theodor Adelsward, who was presi- 
dent of the Swedish Group. Its president 
is now M. Fernand Bouisson, president of 
the French Chamber of Deputies. M. Al- 
bert Gobart, Swiss national councillor, re- 
cipient of the Nobel peace prize in 1902, 
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was director of the bureau until 1909. Since 
that time the permanent secretary-general 
has been Dr. Christian L. Lange, of Nor- 
way, also honored with the Nobel peace 
prize. 

The American Group of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union has existed continuously 
since 1904, the year the twelfth interna- 
tional conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union was held, upon the invitation of the 
United States Government, in our own city 
of St. Louis. The twenty-third conference 
of the Interparliamentary Union was held 
in 1925, again upon the invitation of the 
United States, in the city of Washington, 
with 41 parliaments represented, the largest 
number in the history of the Union. Con- 
ferences of the Interparliamentary Union 
have been held as follows: Paris, 1889; 
London, 1890; Rome, 1891; Berne, 1892; 
Hague, 1894; Brussels, 1895; Budapest, 
1896; Brussels, 1897; Christiania, 1899; 
Paris, 1900; Vienna, 1903; St. Louis, 1904; 
Brussels, 1905; London, 1906; Berlin, 
1908; Brussels, 1910; Geneva, 1912; 
Hague, 1913; Stockholm, 1921; Vienna, 
1922; Copenhagen, 1923; Berne and Ge- 
neva, 1924; Washington, 1925; Paris, 
1927; Berlin, 1928. The twenty-sixth con- 
ference is called to meet in London, July 
16-22, 1930. 

Members of the Congress of the United 
States attended the conferences of the In- 
terparliamentary Union before the organiza- 
tion of the American Group, at the first 
conference in Paris in 1889; at Brussels, 
1897; Christiania, 1899; Paris, 1900; Vi- 
enna, 1903. There have been delegates of 
the American Group at each of the con- 
ferences since the group was organized. 

Subject to the decision of the entertain- 
ing group, every member of the American 
Group has a right to attend an interna- 
tional conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union and to take part in the debates. 
Under a carefully devised system of alloca- 
tion, the American Group is now entitled 
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to 25 votes, five as a minimum allowed to 
each group, 19 because of the population 
of the United States, and one because 50 
per cent of the members of the House are 
members of the group. If 25 delegates of 
the group were appointed to attend a con- 
ference, the sum of $10,000 would be quite 
inadequate to pay the expenses of trans- 
portation, not to mention the $7 per day 
allowance for subsistence provided by Gov- 
ernment regulations. 

The sums expended under the appropria- 
tion of last year for the expenses of our 
delegates to the meetings of the commis- 
sions of the Interparliamentary Union at 
Geneva in August, 1929, as set forth by the 
chief of the Bureau of Accounts of the De- 
partment of State, through whom the dis- 
bursements were made, are as follows: Sec- 
retarial expenses, traveling, subsistence and 
telegrams, $1,021.60; expenses of delegates, 
$747.23, $634.32, $716.82, $646.37, $801, 
$806.42, $613.80, $792.62, © $740.41, 
$772.38, $649.02, $599.38, $755.18; total, 
$10,296.55. Aside from the secretarial ex- 
penses, it will be noted that only thirteen 
delegates are included in this expense. 

The American Group has expenses not 
included in the travel of delegates. There 
are items of stationery, postage, cablegrams, 
printing, expressage, and the like, items 
common to every organization. 

In the light of these facts, $10,000 is an 
appropriation not unreasonably large for 
the expenses of the delegates from our Con- 
gress and for the other necessary expenses 
of the group. 


HE twenty-sixth conference of the 

Interparliamentary Union will meet in 
the Royal Gallery of the House of Lords, 
London, from the 16th to the 22nd of 
July, inclusive. The Union will be the 
guest of the British Group. This will be 
the first time that the conference has been 
held in London since 1906. The British 
parliamentarians assure the parliaments of 
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the world that they are looking forward 
with great pleasure to receiving their rep- 
resentatives. It is said that the Irish Free 
State Group of the Interparliamentary 
Union is taking advantage of the fact that 
the conference is being held in London to 
invite delegates to visit the Irish Free 
State after the conclusion of the confer- 
ence. His Majesty’s Government join with 
the British Group in extending the invita- 
tion to visit London. 


HE conference on international law at 

The Hague convened March 13, and 
ended its work some four weeks later. The 
United States delegates were Messrs. 
Miller, Hackworth and Flournoy, and Mrs. 
Shipley of the State Department and Mr. 
Risley of the Labor Department. Some 
forty nations participated in the confer- 
ence. Since no treaty or convention de- 
veloped because of the conference, some 
have seen fit to call it a failure. Needless 
to say, the ADVOCATE oF PEACE has no 
sympathy with that view. It is upon such 
conferences that we must rely for the de- 
velopment of law for the nations, and with- 
out the processes of justice are 
impotent. 


law 


HE Academy of International Law at 

The Hague is entering upon its eighth 
year. Instruction will begin on Monday, 
July 7, and end on August 30. As hereto- 
fore the period is divided into two terms 
of equal length, each term being a unit 
in itself. Ten subjects are down for the 
first term, July 7 to August 2; and ten 
others for the second term, August 4 to 30. 
Subjects range from the historical develop- 
ment of international law and international 
organization to continental and regional 
problems. The 26 specialists will deliver 
148 lectures. The instruction, given in 
French, is for any who already possess 
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some knowledge of international law and 
are desirous of increasing their familiarity 
with this science. Ten scholarships of 400 
florins each have been provided by the 
Government of The Netherlands. The 
ADVOCATE OF .PEACE recommends | this 
work without qualification. 


UR social temper was greatly lowered, 

not by the war but by the failure 
after that holocaust to carry on. The war 
was waged with democracy, brotherhood, 
social justice on our lips and in our souls. 
Our inability later to realize these on a 
higher plane ended in a spiritual collapse 
and a religious skepticism that turned for 
satisfaction to mirthless jazz. And yet, as 
pointed out by Horton in his ““Theism and 
the Modern Mood,” there remains a “wist- 
ful quest for religious certitude.” So in the 
peace movement there are men and women 
anxious to avoid the merely amiable, the 
vague and uncertain, concerned to do some- 
thing consonant with historical perspective, 
something based upon a knowledge of fact 
in our own time. There is nothing easier 
than to be uninformed or even misin- 
formed upon the most commonplace of 
matters, not to mention the movement 
concerned with the future of nations. At 
a time when there are such numberless 
things of keenest interest to the millions, 
the peace movement will not be left out. 


IGNIFIED, respectable, cultured, yes; 

but dynamic also. That the peace 
movement must be. Strength as well as 
duty must sustain the sanctuary. Courage, 
confidence, even defiance; but as far as 
possible there must be an elimination of 
rant and cant. Kindly, of course; but 
kindling as well. As in Whittier’s line— 


“Blow, bugles of battle, the marches of 
peace.” 








The New York Times 
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THE LONDON CONFERENCE ON 
LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS 


HE London Conference on the Limita- 
tion of Armaments met for its first 
session in St. James Palace, London, 
January, 21, 1930. As a result of its 
labors, the London Treaty for the Limita- 
tion of Naval Armaments was signed at 


a final plenary session of the delegates 
from the five nations on Tuesday, April 
22. This marked the end of fourteen 
weeks of deliberation in an effort, as set 
forth in the preamble of the treaty, to 
remove the dangers of war that result 
or may result from the increasing con- 
struction of naval craft. President 
Hoover announced on April 22 that the 
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treaty will be sent to the Senate for 
ratification immediately upon receipt in 
Washington of the official document. 

As will be seen from the treaty, printed 
elsewhere in these columns, three of the 
powers, the United States, Great Britain 
and Japan, are concerned with the entire 
pact; the other two, France and Italy, 
have bound themselves by parts of it. 

Amendments to the Washington Treaty 
of 1922 are set forth in the new limitation 
accord. France and Italy, however, may 
lay down replacements to which they are 
entitled under the Washington agreement. 

Submarine limitations, including the re- 
striction that no submarine may attack a 
merchant ship without first providing 
safety for ship’s crew, passengers and 
ship’s papers, unless the merchantmen 
refuse to stop on summons, require that 
none of the nations may build undersea 
boats larger than 2,800 tons displacement 
and mounting 6.l-inch guns. There may 
be only three of these. No other subma- 
rine must exceed 2,000 tons with 5.1-inch 
guns, according to the provisions. The 
treaty in full text appears on page 128. 


Key Note 


The American delegation consisted of 
seven members as follows: Henry L. 
Stimson, Secretary of State of the United 
States; Charles Francis Adams, Secretary 
of the Navy; Charles G. Dawes, United 
States Ambassador to England; Hugh 
Gibson, United States Ambassador to 
Belgium; Dwight Morrow, United States 
Ambassador to Mexico; Senator David A. 
Reed of Pennsylvania, and Senator Joseph 
T. Robinson of Arkansas. There were also 
the following advisors: Admiral William 
V. Pratt, Rear Admiral Hilliary P. Jones, 
Arthur Wilson Page, Theodore Marriner, 
Chief of the Western European Division, 
and Mr. George Rublee. The secretary of 
the delegation was Mr. F. Lammot Belin, 
First Secretary of Embassy at London. 

Right Honorable Ramsay MacDonald, 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, was 


chosen to preside over the Conference. 
The keynote of the Conference was 
struck by His Majesty, King George V, in 
an address which he delivered before the 
first session. 


His Majesty said: 
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Since the Great War all peoples are deter- 
mined that human statecraft shall leave nothing 
undone to prevent repetition of that grim and 
immense tragedy. In the interests of peace which 
we are seeking to build up one of its most 
important columns is agreement between the 
maritime nations on the limitation of naval 
strength and reduction to a point consistent with 
national security. 

The practical application of the principle of 
the reduction of naval armaments has in the 
past proved a matter of extreme difficulty. Great 
success was achieved in conclusion of the Wash- 
ington Treaty of 1922 imposing certain limita- 
tions on the construction of capital ships and 
aircraft carriers. But hitherto all efforts to 
advance beyond that point have failed. 

I believe that 
ments have entrusted the high mission of con- 
tinuing the task begun at Washington are ani- 
mated with single-minded intentions of working 
not with any selfish and exclusively nationalistic 
purpose but with noble inspiration and the re- 
solve to remove once for all this particular 
obstacle from the path of ordered and civilized 


you to whom your govern- 


progress. 


Others addressing the same Conference 
—Mr. Stimson; Honorable J. L. Ralston, 
Minister of National Defense of the Do- 
minion of Canada; M. Tardieu, Prime 
Minister of France; M. Wakatsuki, former 
Prime Minister of Japan; Signor Dino 
Grandi, Foreign Minister of Italy; and 
representatives of Australia, New Zealand, 
the Union of South Africa, the Irish Free 
State and India—all expressed themselves 
to the same effect. Mr. Stimson was care- 
ful to point out in this first session that 
the American delegation did not look upon 
the Conference as in any sense final, and 
to remind the others that naval limitation 
is a continuous process. But he went on 
to say: 


We are ready to stay here until the problems 
are solved, until the opportunities are grasped, 
and until we can give to the world an agree- 
ment that will carry us happily on to the time 
when we meet again in the same spirit to look 
over the situation anew. 


American Opinion 


On February 19, Senator Robinson, 
speaking at the luncheon of Association of 
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American Correspondents, gave his inter- 
pretation of public opinion in the United 
States as affecting the Conference. Senator 
Robinson said: 


First. The American people in mass realize that 
permanent peace is inseparable from confidence 
in security. They believe that the fair limita- 
tion of all classes of armament by treaty will of 
itself add to and stir up national security and 
promote good will upon which lasting peace must 
rest. There is one principle almost universally 
adhered to, namely, competition in armament is 
calculated to arouse fear and may lead to war, 
hence the primary purpose for which the London 
Conference was convened is heartily supported. 
We are expected to agree on programs for the 
limitation of all fighting ships. 

Second. They not only believe that the pre- 
vention of competition should be extended to all 
forms of combat vessels but that when just and 
well considered limitation has been assured it 
will prove helpful in arranging for reductions 
which would be impossible unless all categories 
are limited. 

Third. Our people anticipate the extension of 
the arrangement in the Washington Treaty for 
capital ships so as to establish the same relation, 
substantially, between the United States, Great 
Britain and Japan in cruisers, destroyers and 
submarines as now exists with regard to capital 
ships. 

“Parity” or equality in naval armament as be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States is 
accepted as logical for the avoidance of possible 
competition between the two powers. 

Fourth. They believe that when the limitation 
of cruisers, destroyers and submarines is in plain 
sight further reductions in battleships below the 
Washington Treaty plan will be logical and de- 
sirable. 

Fifth. Our people realize that war cannot be 
made a pleasant pastime, but they would like 
to see inventive genius diverted from efforts to 
produce more deadly weapons through agree- 
ments to refrain from the use of such agencies 
and instruments as neither courage nor skill can 
effectively resist. They have comprehended the 
inhuman character of the submarine’s attack 
against merchant ships without regard to safety 
of crews and passengers; and quite generally 
condemn bombardments from the air directed 
against unfortified cities and noncombatants. 
Americans and other peoples are becoming con- 
scious of the amazing absurdity of exhausting 
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scientific efforts to invent more deadly and de- 
structive weapons of war, while at the same 
time seeking in every possible way to repair the 
injuries and mitigate the sufferings of the victims 
of studied cruelty and inhumanity. 

Sixth. American public opinion strongly sup- 
ports a policy of reducing naval armament and 
they will be slow to accept any arrangement 
which does not have this end in view. They 
will realize, however, that by the limitation now 
of the categories left unregulated in the Wash- 
ington Treaty and by further reduction of capital 
ships below the number in that treaty we may 
point the way to further conferences when it 
has been demonstrated that security is more 
likely to be found in reduced rather than in 
unlimited programs for naval armament. 

Seventh. My understanding is that the people 
of the United States quite generally adhere to 
the traditional policy of our Government to avoid 
if possible involvement in European politics. 
They would repudiate emphatically any treaty 
expressly or impliedly obligating our Government 
to employ the Army or the Navy for the enforce- 
ment of obligations assumed by other nations. 
It is for this reason that they do not encourage 
their delegates to this Conference to join in guar- 
anties of security respecting areas remote from 
territory or possessions of the United States. 
Americans realize that no power will deliberately 
violate its undertaking for the limitation or re- 
duction of armaments. They believe that no 
sanction is necessary to assure the good-faith per- 
formance of any treaty for that purpose. This 
attitude does not imply indifference or lack of 
sympathy for the problems of others. It is 
grounded on the American conception of sound 
policy and constitutional limitations. 

We are at peace with all mankind and confi- 
dently expect this condition indefinitely to con- 
tinue. There exists no secret motive on our part 
against any people. We intend to keep faith both 
in letter and spirit with the pledge not to resort 
to war as an instrument of national policy and 
to seek the settlement of any dispute that may 
arise by only peaceful means. We cannot under- 
stand the consistency in wars to enforce the 
peace. We believe that the dignity, independence 
and security of nations, certainly of our own, lies 
along the pathway of co-operation, mutual un- 
derstanding and the employment of good offices. 
These are calculated to preserve peace without 
undue impairment of sovereignty. 


The conferees at London were conscious 
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of the popular interest in their work. They 
realized that their labors were a part of 
a comparatively new effort. At the first 
Hague Conference in 1899 the subject of 
the limitation of arms received scant at- 
tention, while at the second Hague Confer- 
ence in 1907 the subject of armaments 
received no place in the program. Naval 
competition went on unchecked until the 
outbreak of the World War. Following 
the great war another and more serious 
competitive naval building race began, in- 
cluding this time the United States. It 
was in the face of this situation that the 
Washington Conference of 1922 was 
called by President Harding. The London 
Conference was called primarily for the 
purpose of carrying on the work begun by 
Mr. Hughes at Washington. 


Defense of the London Conference by 
Mr. Stimson 


Since perhaps the best defense of the 
London Conference was set forth by Mr. 
Stimson, broadcasting from London, April 
13, pertinent extracts from his remarks 
follow. Beginning with Mr. Hughes’ his- 
torical proposals at the Washington Con- 
ference, Mr. Stimson went on to say: 


They were historic because they changed the 
moral standards of the Before those 
proposals were made human experience seemed 
to indicate that naval competition was inevitable. 
Since that day the conscience of the world has 
insisted that naval limitation by mutual agree- 
ment shall take the place of competition. The 
Washington Conference achieved enough to prove 
that what the conscience of the world demanded 
was a practical possibility. 

But though the success of that Conference was 
great it was not complete. Only two kinds of 
warships were limited; cruisers, destroyers and 
submarines were not; and after the Conference 
adjourned competitive building began in those 
types—competition which bade fair to become 
dangerous. The Preparatory Commission of the 
League of Nations tried again and again to agree 
upon methods of limitation but failed. In 1927 
President Coolidge called the three-power Con- 
ference at Geneva, but that Conference failed to 
reach an agreement. Yet the work of these meet- 
ings was not entirely lost, for each one gave 
tangible evidence that the world believed in the 
principle of limitation and agreement. But each 


world. 
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failure showed the extraordinary difficulty of 
reaching an international agreement upon that 
most vital concern of every sovereign state—na- 
tional defense. And the aftermath of each failure 
made it more and more evident that an agree- 
ment was necessary to the good relations and 
stability of the naval world. International sus- 
picion, irritation and _ ill-will, the ugly children 
of naval competition, began to show their heads 
again. At the very time when the world needed 
all its resources to recover financially and eco- 
nomically from the exhaustion of the great war 
the navies of the world were beginning to build 
up an expensive and dangerous rivalry. It was 
time to try again to halt this process. The other 
naval powers suggested that Great Britain and 
the United States should see if they could get 
close enough together in their figures to give 
assurance that the failure of Geneva would not 
be repeated. Long negotiations took place last 
summer culminating in the visit of Prime Min- 
ister MacDonald to the United States. Then 
followed this naval Conference. 


Peace Purpose Achieved 


The problem which faced the American dele- 
gation here was difficult and complicated. Since 
the Washington Treaty the United States has 
laid down no battleships, no aircraft carriers 
and no destroyers—and only three submarines. 
Impelled by the cruiser construction of the other 
nations our Congress had instituted a cruiser 
program but only two ships of that program 
were in the water. Our Navy was ill-balanced. 
The end of the battleship holiday instituted by 
the Washington Treaty was approaching and 
most of our other ships were becoming old and 
approaching their normal time for replacement. 
The question was, should the United States re- 
place the bulk of its Navy on a competitive basis 
or upon a basis of limitation reached by mutual 
agreement with the other naval nations of the 
world? Would the other countries whose navies 
were in better condition than ours agree to such 
limitation without taking advantage of their bet- 
ter bargaining position? It is to the credit of 
the faith in the principle of limitation held by 
Great Britain and Japan that they made no 
such effort. 

Our principal objective when we came here 
was to extend the principle of limitation by agree- 
ment so that it should cover all the elements of 
the fleet and thus complete what had been left 
undone at Washington, at the League and at 
Geneva. So far as the fleets of Great Britain, 
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Japan and the United States are concerned, that 
purpose has been achieved. There can now be 
no competition between us. The relation of the 
fleets is fixed. 

Furthermore, the habit of mutual agreement 
has received one more successful precedent. The 
principle of limitation is strengthened by its suc- 
cessful practice. At the first meeting of the 
Conference in January, I made this statement: 
“Naval limitation is a continuous process. We 
regard disarmament as a goal to be reached by 
successive steps, by frequent revision and im- 
provement. Human affairs are not static, but 
are moving and we believe improving. . . . 
For that reason we feel that the sound and 
obvious course is to reach such agreements as 
may be possible now, with the knowledge that 
they are open to revision at appropriate periods.” 
By our present agreement the favorable attitude 
of the world is made stronger than ever. The 
benefit of this momentum will not be limited to 
the three powers who have actually reached a 
basis of mutual agreement but will extend also 
to the efforts of our friends, the French and the 
Italians, to achieve that goal in the future. 
Limitation to be effective must be made will- 
ingly and with confidence. We have every 
hope that France and Italy will eventually join 
in a limitation of their fleets similar to that 
which we have attained, but that is a result 
which to be effective must come only when 
each country fully realizes the advantages which 
will follow. 

As I have thus pointed out, the main pur- 
pose for which this Conference was called was 
to stop the dangers of competition in arma- 
ments and to establish the mutual confidence 
and good will which come with agreement. It 
is this purpose which connects the Conference 
with the great movement for world peace. Re- 
duction in expenditures, important as it is to each 
individual nation, is merely a by-product of the 
other and primary purpose. Moreover, reduction 
is a benefit which will be increasingly realized as 
the nations of the world progress in the security 
obtained by agreement. It is only as mutual con- 
fidence develops with increasing experience that 
nations reduce more and more drastically their 
military protection. Thus experience under the 
Washington Treaty in regard to battleships has 
been such that the nations are eager now to re- 
duce the battleship fleets more rapidly than was 
thought possible in 1922. 


Savings 

Nevertheless, it is proper for me point out the 
great reductions and economies which our agree- 
ment will accomplish. 

The first great economy which we shall achieve 
is not a reduction but a holiday or postponement 
of construction of ships. Under the schedules of 
the Washington Treaty the United States was to 
lay down ten new battleships and to complete five 
of them during the next six years. Under our 
present arrangement none of these vessels will be 
laid down. This means that approximately 
$300,000,000 which would otherwise have been 
spent during the next six years will not be spent. 
Furthermore, this holiday will, we believe, pave 
the way for further economies in battleship con- 
struction. There is a strong movement under 
way for a reduction either in the number or the 
size of our existing battleships. But there is a 
difference of opinion among the nations concerned 
as to which of these methods will furnish the 
best avenue for such reduction. This holiday 
gives an opportunity to settle this question and 
to decide upon the method for this further 
economy. 

In estimating the actual reduction which will 
result from the present Conference you have 
doubtless read many varying sets of figures. 
These differences have occurred because of the, 
different methods employed by the writers. 
Some have counted overage ships which happen 
still to be in commission; while others did not. 
Some others have counted authorized 
though not yet built; while others did not. And 
there have been many other variations. I will, 
however, give you two comparisons on battle- 
ships, cruisers, destroyers and submarines which 
I think will present the fairest picture of the 
reductions we have accomplished. 

The first is to compare the limitations which 
we have fixed with the lowest limitations which 
were entertained at the unsuccessful conference 
in Geneva in 1927. In 1927 the lowest tonnage 
figures which Great Britain would discuss for 
cruisers, destroyers and submarines taken to- 
gether were 590,000 tons. In addition to this, 
she insisted upon retaining until 1936 25 per cent 
of overage tonnage. As against this her tonnage 
in these types of ships under our present agree- 
ment will be 541,700 tons; a reduction of 48,300 
tons. Japan has agreed to a reduction of 17,950. 
In addition to this reduction, Great Britain has 
agreed to scrap immediately 133,900 tons of her 
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battleship fleet. We are to scrap immediately 
69,900 tons of our battleship fleet and Japan 
26,330 tons. If you add the total difference for 
the three fleets of these three nations between 
the Geneva proposals and our present agreement 
there is an aggregate reduction of 345,000 tons. 
And this is without counting the 25 per cent 
overage ships which were to be retained under 
the Geneva proposal. 

The other comparison which I suggest is be- 
tween the three fleets as they stand today, in- 
cluding ships built and building and appropriated 
for, and the same three fleets as they will stand 
in 1936 under our agreement. Taking these three 
fleets together there will be nine battleships 
scrapped and not replaced. Their combined ton- 
nage is 230,130 tons. Their numbers are the 
same as the number of Japan’s total fleet of 
battleships under the treaty. 

Next there will be a reduction of 205,000 tons 
in the destroyers of the three powers. That 
amounts to nearly 40 per cent more destroyer 
tonnage than will remain in any of the three 
fleets in 1936. 

There will be a reduction of 68,000 tons in 
submarines, and that is nearly 16,000 tons more 
than will be allowed to any of the three coun- 
tries in 1936. 

In American cruisers there will be an actual 
increase under the new agreement. But this is 
due solely to the fact that we have been idle in 
cruiser building for nearly ten years and now 
find ourselves with less than a quarter of the 
normal proportion of cruisers which we should 
have in respect to the rest of our fleet. There- 
fore, in order to create a smaller but better- 
balanced fleet than we now have and to achieve 
parity with Great Britain it is necessary for us 
to increase our cruiser tonnage. This increase 
is comparatively small because the British have 
agreed to reduce their tonnage by twenty cruisers 
in order to meet us, and for that same purpose 
the Japanese have agreed not to increase the 
number of their cruisers. As a result the total net 
reductions in the three fleets built, building and 
appropriated for is in the neighborhood of 460,000 
tons. That reduction alone is greater than the 
total present Italian fleet. 

Thus far, I have been speaking only of fighting 
ships. There are also, as you doubtless know, 
many service ships in the navy which are not 
classed as combatant but in discussing economy 
these ships very properly enter into the picture. 
In the three fleets of Great Britain, Japan and 
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the United States there are 220,000 tons of these 
ships which under our present agreement will not 
be replaced after they are retired for age. This 
means ultimately a reduction of 220,000 tons and 
a corresponding reduction in expenses. 

In our present agreement we have reached the 
lowest level of limitation that I have ever heard 
seriously discussed before. We have reached a 
lower level than any of us on any delegation felt 
confident could be attained when we came here. 


Power of Friendliness 


Furthermore, this Conference has achieved 
certain great moral advantages. The experience 
of our negotiations has made it clear that naval 
rivalry between the United States and Great 
Britain is definitely at an end. No negotiations 
could have been more frank and cordial and 
satisfactory than those we have had with the 
British delegation. The same applies to our rela- 
tions with the Japanese delegation. They have 
shown a readiness to join in the great aims of 
the Conference which is beyond praise. The very 
great improvement in the friendly relations be- 
tween the United States and Japan which fol- 
lowed the Washington Conference will certainly 
be intensified and continued by this Conference. 
As our naval problems do not reach those of 
France and Italy we have not directly partici- 
pated in the negotiations of those countries but 
our contacts with their delegations have been 
uniformly friendly and we believe that we have 
contributed to the present spirit of good will 
which makes it now seem probable that they 
will ultimately agree among themselves and add 
the limitation of their fleets to our present treaty. 

And now a word about our own delegation. 
It has consisted of seven delegates who have 
worked together as a harmonious group. Every 
decision of importance has been discussed by 
every member before it was taken and every 
such decision has been unanimous. In technical 
matters we have had the advice and assistance 
of Admiral Pratt, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the United States fleet, and his very effective 
assistants, and until his departure a few weeks 
ago on account of illness we had the able help of 
Admiral Jones. In addition to this, we have had 
the advantage of the wisdom and advice of the 
loyal and capable staff of the Department of 
State and the American Embassy in London. 

We believe we have successfully accomplished 
the mission with which we have been entrusted 
by our country. 
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Senator Reed’s Summary 


In a radio address from London, April 
22, Senator Reed summarized the achieve- 
ments of the Conference as follows: 


What, then, has been accomplished? To begin 
with, we have all agreed to keep our present 
battleships, which are perfectly seaworthy and 
effective, and to take a holiday in new battleship 
construction to January 1, 1937. In that one 
stroke we have saved an outlay by the United 
States of about $400,000,000. When we think 
of the number of miles of improved roads, or 
the number of bridges, or the number of public 
buildings, that can be had for that sum of money, 
I for one am convinced that civilization is the 
gainer by this agreement. Then in cruisers, al- 
though our present fleets are pitifully small com- 
pared with the cruiser fleets of Great Britain 
and Japan, our building power has been recog- 
nized and Great Britain has readily agreed to 
parity, and Japan has agreed to a satisfactory 
relationship between the fleets, with the result 
that while we build at moderate speed during 
these seven years the British and Japanese fleets 
are either reduced or will remain at about today’s 
level, to the great relief of the taxpayers of all 
three countries. 

The same is true of destroyers. We will scrap 
a considerable number of our wartime vessels, 
Great Britain scraps some and Japan scraps 
some, and the resultant fleets, which will be 
large enough for each of us and for all the 
normal police work that such vessels are called 
upon to conduct, will nevertheless represent parity 
with Great Britain and a satisfactory relation- 
ship with Japan. In submarines our problem 
has been different, because while we are en- 
couraged by the agreement of the five powers to 
use the submarines in a humane way, neverthe- 
less the temptation to sink merchant ships with- 
out warning is very great, and we felt that the 
world would be better insured against such a 
murderous submarine campaign as occurred in 
the last war if the submarine as an instrument 
of warfare were altogether abolished. 

Some of the other nations were not ready to 
go so far, however, and the best we could do 
was to agree to a parity in such vessels at a low 
figure between Great Britain and Japan and our- 
selves, a figure that requires the destruction of 
a considerable number of these vessels in the 
British, the Japanese and the American fleets 
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and to that extent removes the menace to inno- 
cent life that results from the very existence of 
these rattlesnakes of the sea. So there is sub- 
stance in our agreement. I have not undertaken 
to burden you with a lot of statistics on ton- 
nages, but have tried to give you in fair outline 
the substance of the treaty that has been made. 

The benefits to all concerned are very obvious. 
Please bear in mind that none of us considers 
that we have won a diplomatic victory. The 
treaty represents a victory for no one nation, 
but rather an honorable and reasonable arrange- 
ment which is fair to everyone. A great deal of 
rubbish has been talked about international rela- 
tions and the friendliness of one nation for 
another, but I think it is not rubbish to claim 
that the accomplishment of this treaty means 
much for the preservation of friendly and peace- 
ful relationships between these three great naval 
powers. Take Great Britain, for example. In 
the future she will know and we will know that 
in naval strength we stand upon an equality, 
that neither of us is likely to be surprised by a 
sudden outbreak of building on the part of the 
other. We go on about our affairs respecting one 
another, understanding one another better and 
without the apprehension that sometimes has 
characterized our thought of one another’s naval 
power. 

Then, on the other hand, take Japan. We 
know that her intentions toward us are friendly, 
for otherwise she would never agree to stand still 
in cruiser building, while we go on and build a 
cruiser fleet that is stronger than hers. And 
Japan must know, and I am sure that she does 
know, that our intentions toward her are friendly 
in the extreme, or we would not willingly scrap 
a great number of our destroyers and cheerfully 
consent to a parity with her in submarines. Japan 
and America have today given tangible evidences 
of friendliness which far exceed in value all of 
the oratory that was ever uttered. We have not 
merely said that we desire friendly relations be- 
tween the two countries, but we both have 
proved it in a way so. substantial that no 
skeptic can doubt it. 

All in all, today has been a red-letter day in 
the cause of world peace. The members of the 
American delegation are starting home with the 
firm conviction that their countrymen will ap- 
prove what has been done in America’s name 
at the London Naval Conference. 
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TARDIEU’S SECOND CABINET 


URING the months of February and 

March, France passed through two 
cabinet crises. On February 17, the Tar- 
dieu Government, which had been in power 
for three and one-half months, was over- 
thrown. Four days later, its place was 
taken by a cabinet of the Left, headed by 
M. Chautemps, President of the Socialist- 
Radical group in the Chamber. The Chau- 
temps Government was overthrown on its 
first appearance before the Chamber, and 
on March 2, M. Tardieu returned to power 
as Prime Minister, at the head of a some- 
what different cabinet from that which 
had gone down to defeat two weeks before. 


DEFEAT OF THE FIRST TARDIEU 
CABINET 


The defeat of the first Tardieu Cabinet 
had been foreshadowed by the growing dis- 
agreement between the Finance Committee 
of the Chamber and the Minister of Fi- 
nance, M. Chéron, over the question of 
fiscal policy. The committee introduced a 
number of important amendments into the 
Minister’s budget as submitted to it, and 
on most of these amendments, M. Chéron 
assumed a thoroughly intractable position. 
On the day on which the government was 
overthrown, the committee, under the in- 
fluence of the opposition, introduced an 
amendment reducing the tax on unoccupied 
building sites. M. Chéron not only de- 
manded the withdrawal of the amendment, 
but made the withdrawal a question of 
confidence. He carried the point, but only 
with a majority of 20 votes, whereas pre- 
viously the government majority had been 
about 60. In spite of this warning, M. 
Chéron again raised the question of con- 
fidence when the next amendment came 
up several hours later. This time, the vote 
went against the government by a majority 
of one. 

It was plain that the actual amendment 
on which the government was defeated was 
merely a screen for larger political issues. 
For some time previously, the opposition 
had been growing more and more impatient 
with the financial policy of the government 
as interpreted by the Minister of Finance, 
who insisted on a rapid amortization of 
the debt at the expense of the taxpayer, 
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and on a refusal to reduce the indirect 
taxes, while maintaining large treasurey 
cash balances. In this M. Chéron was 
following the original precepts laid down 
by M. Poincaré in 1926, but at the expense 
of the government’s popularity in the coun- 
try. Even M. Poincaré then admitted that 
his severe taxation program was an urgent 
but temporary necessity and he held out 
the promise that it would be revised. 

M. Tardieu had been holding the Cham- 
ber on a tight rein ever since he had as- 
sumed office. More than once the Cham- 
ber showed itself restive under the fre- 
quent crack of the whip, even when 
wielded by the Prime Minister himself. M. 
Chéron, his lieutenant, wielded it once too 
often. Prime Minister Tardieu was ill in 
bed when his government went down to 
defeat. 


THE CHAUTEMPS CABINET AND ITS 
DEFEAT 


The task of forming a new cabinet was 
entrusted by President Doumergue to the 
principal leader of the Opposition, M. 
Chautemps. The new cabinet was made 
up as follows: 


M. Chautemps, Prime Minister and Interior. 

M. Steeg, Justice and Vice-President of the Coun- 
cil. 

. Briand, Foreign Affairs. 

. Charles Dumont, Finance. 

Palmade, Budget. 

René Besnard, War. 

Albert Sarraut, Marine. 

Daladier, Public Works. 

Jean Durand, Public Instruction. 

Georges Bonnet, Commerce. 

Queuille, Agriculture. 

Loucheur, Labor. 

Lamoreux, Colonies. 

Laurent-Eynac, Air. 

Julien Durand, Posts and Telegraphs. 

Gallet, Pensions. 

. Danielou, Mercantile Marine. 


KEESREEEKEEEEEEE 


The following appointments to Under-Secre- 
taryships of State were made: Prime Minister’s 
Office, M. Berthod; Interior, M. Paul Marchan- 
deau; Public Works, M. Charlot; Fine Arts, M. 
Léo Bouysson; Colonies, M. Archimbaud ; Physical 
Education, M. Henry Paté; Technical Instruc- 
tion, M. Chabrun; Agriculture, M. de Chappe- 
delaine; War, M. Charles Lambert; Marine, M. 
Bellanger, Hygiene, M. Mario Roustan. 


The Chautemps Cabinet clearly did not 
have behind it a necessary majority, and 
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the current political joke in Paris was that 
it would not last long enough for its mem- 
bers to go from the Elysée Palace to the 
Chamber of Deputies. Coming to power 
on February 21, it was defeated on Feb- 
ruary 25, on the very first vote of confi- 
dence. 


COMPOSITION OF THE SECOND 
TARDIEU CABINET 


The second Tardieu Cabinet was formed 
after consultations lasting a whole week. 
This period was taken up by efforts on the 
part of M. Tardieu—to whom the task of 
forming a government was entrusted by 
the President after M. Poincaré had re- 
fused the offer made to him to head the 
government—to consolidate a grouping that 
would give him a more or less reliable ma- 
jority. As finally made up, the second 
Tardieu Cabinet is as follows: 


M. Tardieu, Prime Minister and Interior. 

M. Raoul Péret, Justice and Vice-President of the 
Council. 

. Briand, Foreign Affairs. 

Paul Reynaud, Finance. 

Germain-Martin, Budget. 

Maginot, War. 

J. L. Dumesnil, Marine. 

Pernot, Public Works. 

Flandin, Commerce. 

Fernand David, Agriculture. 

Pierre Laval, Labor (with Alsace-Lorraine). 

Rollin, Mercantile Marine. 

Mallarme, Posts and Telegraphs. 

. Piétri, Colonies. 

. Laurent-Eynac, Air. 

Marraud, Public Instruction. 

. Champetier de Ribes, Pensions. 

Desiré Ferry, Public Health. 


SSESSSSEEEEEESES 


The following were appointed Under-Secre- 
taries of State: M. Marcel Héraud, Prime Minis- 
ter’s Office; M. Francois Poncet, National Econ- 
omy; M. Manaut, Interior; M. Alcide Delmont, 
Colonies; M. Lillaz, Technical Education; M. 
Morinaud, Physical Education; M. Falcoz, Public 
Works; M. Sérot, Agriculture; M. Ricolfi, War; 
M. Rio, Marine; M. Lautier, Fine Arts; M. 
Petsche, Finance; M. Baréty, Budget; M. Ober- 
kirch, Commerce; M. Cathala, Labor; M. Gas- 
ton Gérard, High Commissioner for the Tourist 
Industry. 


The new government thus contains 18 
ministers and 16 under-secretaries of state. 
Four ministers and one under-secretary are 
Senators, the rest Deputies. Two Deputies 
and three Senators belong to the Socialist- 
Radical party, and have joined M. Tardieu 
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against the decision of their party not to 
participate in the new government. Two 
Deputies, M. Cathala and M. Morinaud, 
both under-secretaries of state, belong to 
the Social and Radical Left, the party of 
M. Franklin-Bouillon. M. Franklin-Bouil- 
lon, who was offered a portfolio, declined 
on the ground that he preferred to retain 
the leadership of his group, but agreed to 
support M. Tardieu in the Chamber. His 
party held the key position in the previous 
crisis, and was solidly against M. Tardieu 
in the vote which brought his last govern- 
ment down. Its adhesion to the new cabi- 
net is therefore an event of some impor- 
tance. Among the members of the last Tar- 
dieu Administration who have not been in- 
cluded are M. Chéron (Finance), M. Ley- 
gues (Marine), M. Lucien Hubert (Jus- 
tice), M. Hennessy (Agriculture), and M. 
Loucheur (Labor)—the last-mentioned, no 
doubt, as punishment for having joined the 
Chautemps Government. One new minis- 
try and several new under-secretaryships 
have had to be created to make room for 
the necessary party representation in the 
new government. 


PROGRAM OF THE NEW GOVERNMENT 


In presenting his new cabinet to the 
Chamber, M. Tardieu read a declaration 
of policy, in which he said that the govern- 
ment would remain faithful to the general 
principles of its former declaration, ac- 
cepted in November last by a large ma- 
jority of the same Chamber. Such altera- 
tions as this had undergone were due to 
the march of events. He had hoped to pre- 
sent it as the program of a cabinet result- 
ing from a political truce, but at least it 
reflected the needs of the situation. The 
first task would be to pass the budget and 
send it up to the Senate. Simultaneously 
they would continue and conclude the in- 
ternational negotiations for the reduction 
of naval armaments, for enforcing the 
Young Plan and the tariff truce, for the 
arbitration agreements, and for the op- 
tional clause. Immediately afterwards they 
would get to work upon financial and fiscal 
reform, adopt the social insurance scheme 
as amended by the Senate, and pass the 
Amnesty Bill, extended to the limits of 
public security. A further measure of free 
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education and the proposed colonial loans 
would be among the earliest matters put to 
the vote. 

The unity and continuity of French 
foreign policy did not need to be reaffirmed, 
the urgency of the budget was not in dis- 
pute, and the government’s obligations to 
Labor with regard to social insurance were 
common knowledge. He desired, however, 
to go into greater detail as to financial pol- 
icy, which lay at the root of the recent 
crises. The government was determined to 
maintain the budget equilibrium and con- 
tinue the amorization of the debt, a policy 
which in four years had served France. At 
the present time, when a world crisis of 
overproduction and low prices for raw ma- 
terials were exercising their inevitable in- 
fluence upon the economic life of the 
country, it was also determined to stimu- 
late the national energy by all appropriate 
means. 

In passing the budget the government 
would take the recommendations of the 
Finance Committee as the basis of discus- 
sion; and would adopt the pensions for ex- 
service men and the increase of salaries, 
subject to the budget balance being main- 
tained. At the same time it would proceed 
with the scheme for the renewal of the eco- 
nomic equipment of the country, and 
would introduce without delay a measure 
for the relief of the taxpayer, not piece- 
meal, but ona really large scale. Thereafter 
a bill would be introduced for the better 
organization of the taxation system. It had 
been evolved haphazard, and was full of 
inequalities. To do this it would be neces- 
sary during the period of transition to 
make use of the large available Treasury 
reserves, which could be devoted to non- 
recurrent expenditure, without prejudice to 
the regular sinking fund operations in re- 
spect of the debt. 

M. Tardieu foreshadowed measures for 
the assistance of agriculture during the 
present crisis, and promised further help 
and relief to the wine grower. In conclu- 
sion he declared that the only obstacle to 
the realization of these proposals lay not in 
the nature and substance of the questions 
themselves, but in the parliamentary situa- 
tion and the relations between the groups. 
It was as well that the country should 
know this. He had hoped that, since there 
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was no disagreement as to the end, there 
need be none as to the means, and for 
this reason he had attempted a political 
truce for the period necessary to the solu- 
tion of urgent problems. Since it had not 
been accepted, the governmeent must ap- 
proach the task in a spirit of republican 
union. It was his hope that the parties 
which supported the government, whatever 
differences might separate them at the 
outset, would be brought nearer to one an- 
other by association in the task confided to 
them by the country. 

Immediately after the reading of the dec- 
laration, a resolution of confidence was 
introduced. It was accepted by a majority 
of 53 votes, which gives Mr. Tardieu a 
sufficiently secure margin for the time 
being. 


RATIFICATION OF THE YOUNG PLAN 


One of the first definite acts of the sec- 
ond Tardieu Cabinet was to proceed with 
the ratification of The Hague agreements 
instituting the Young Plan. The agree- 
ments were ratified by the Chamber on 
March 30 by 527 votes against 38. This re- 
sult was achieved only after a long struggle. 
M. Tardieu had appealed for a unanimous 
vote, but a number of Deputies declined 
to support the measure on the ground that 
it made no real provision for the event of 
a possible default on the part of Germany. 
M. Tardieu indicated that this possibility 
had been discussed at The Hague, as be- 
tween the French and the German delega- 
tions, with a frankness that left little to the 
imagination. At these deliberations M. 
Tardieu had informed the German Foreign 
Minister, Herr Curtius, that France was 
fully prepared to trust him and Germans 
of his own stamp, such as Herr Molden- 
hauer or Dr. Wirth, but that it was neces- 
sary to envisage the possibility that they 
might some day be confronted by a gov- 
ernment under Herr Hugenberg, Herr 
Hitler or the Communists, any of whom 
might tear up the Young Plan and refuse 
to carry out its terms. M. Tardieu went 
on to explain to the Chamber that the 
French delegation at The Hague had dis- 
cussed with the Germans themselves the 
best means of providing against this con- 
tingency. The normal procedure was that, 
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in the event of Germany’s default, France 
should appeal to the international court at 
The Hague, and then to the League of 
Nations, under Article 13 of the Covenant 
(which provides for arbitration by the 
Council of the League in the event of a 
dispute). But in case the decision of the 
court and the Council should be ignored 
by the German Government of the day 
and thus be rendered ineffective, a contract 
had been entered into with Germany which 
provided that in such a case France should 
recover her liberty of action. 

The opposition, especially M. Herriot 
and the Socialist leader, M. Léon Blum, 
demanded specific assurances from the 
Prime Minister as to whether or not “lib- 
erty of action” meant a possibility that 
France may, if she should so desire, apply 
military force in the event of default on 
the part of Germany. M. Blum put the 
following three questions to M. Tardieu: 


(1) Was it understood that recourse to the 
jurisdiction of The Hague, as contemplated, was 
in harmony with the League Covenant. (2) Was 
it understood that there could be no question of 
applying Article 430 of the Peace Treaty. (3) 
And was it understood that the liberty of action 
reserved by France was limited by the Kellogg 
Pact and excluded any measure of military ag- 
gression ? ; 


To the first two questions M. Tardieu 
replied categorically in the affirmative. To 
the third he declared that France was not 
in the habit of signing international docu- 
ments without weighing their consequences. 
If France had signed the Kellogg Pact, it 
was because her representatives considered 
that they could do so without endangering 
her independence and security. He added 
that the jurists of both countries at The 
Hague had agreed that the text of the con- 
tract with Germany was in perfect har- 
mony with the League Covenant and the 
Kellogg Pact. 

The vote was then taken with the result 
given above. M. Herriot and M. Blum 
voted with the majority. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 
IN GERMANY 


N MARCH 27, the Mueller Cabinet 
went out of office, after governing 
Germany for 21 months. Its place was 
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taken by another coalition cabinet, formed 
along different lines and headed by Dr. 
Bruening, leader of the Center Party. This 
change of government was preceded by 
stormy political developments, with the 
unsolved problems still far from solution. 


REASONS FOR CHANCELLOR MUELLER’S 
RESIGNATION 


The Mueller Cabinet represented a coali- 
tion of five parties: Socialist, Roman Cath- 
olic Center, Bavarian People’s Party, 
Democrats, and People’s Party. Formed 
in June, 1928, it was reeally held together 
only by the need of performing the two 
vital tasks which confronted Germany 
during the past two years, viz., the ending 
of the Rhineland occupation and the repa- 
ration settlement. As soon as these two 
tasks had been performed, the coalition fell 
apart because of disagreement on impor- 
tant questions of internal financial policy. 

The immediate issue at stake was the 
program of financial reform, which is 
generally admitted to be necessary if the 
obligations accepted under the Young Plan 
are to be carried out. Apart from pro- 
posals for taxation increases this year and 
possible tax reductions next year, the pro- 
gram includes provisions for placing on its 
own legs the insolvent Unemployment In- 
surance Institution, whose continued drain 
on the treasury has been a main cause of 
budget difficulties. Here a fundamental 
dispute began between the two wing par- 
ties of the coalition, the Socialists and the 
People’s Party. The Socialists are com- 
mitted to resist any reduction of benefits, 
though they would agree to increasing the 
contributions paid half by employers and 
half by employed; the People’s Party, 
which represents many employers, is 
equally committed to the view that the 
contributions are high enough and that re- 
form in the system itself is necessary. 

The dispute lasted many months and 
finally wrecked the government. The 
Berliner Tageblatt has called it “a crisis 
over one-fourth per cent”—a reference to 
the contributions, but it really is a funda- 
mental difference of view. The Socialists 
feel that they are fighting the battle of the 
unemployed man with a family; the 
People’s Party that industry is already 
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saddled with unbearable loads in taxation 
and social obligations. 


RATIFICATION OF THE YOUNG PLAN 


The Mueller Cabinet’s last accomplish- 
ment was the ratification of The Hague 
agreements concerning the Young Plan. In 
the face of determined opposition from the 
Communists and the Nationalists, Chan- 
cellor Mueller succeeded in obtaining the 
Reichstag’s approval of the ratification 
laws. In asking for this approval, the 
Chancellor said that the new plan was the 
result of eighteen months of hard work, 
during which Germany’s aim had been 
Rhineland evacuation and a new repara- 
tion settlement. The government was con- 
vinced that the new plan was an advance, 
and it looked to the creditor powers to ful- 
fill the obligations devolving on them as 
honorably as Germany intended to fulfill 
hers. The plan brought no burdens other 
than those provided for or left for future 
agreement in the experts’ report signed in 
Paris. The experts’ report gave Germany 
no clear claim to the liquidation surpluses, 
but the government had tried hard to 
reclaim these, especially that from England, 
and deeply regretted its failure. The gov- 
ernment was often asked how long the 
Young Plan could be complied with. No- 
body could in sincerity prophesy this. In 
reply to Fascist taunts, he said that he 
himself had once doubted the continued 
existence of Germany as a state if parts of 
her territory were wrested from her, but 
his fears had been deceived. 

“All we can say,” continued Herr Miil- 
ler, “is that Germany accepts the plan 
in the honest readiness to execute it and 
will do her best to fulfill it.” He thought 
that the plan was a step towards world 
peace, and besides its advantages to Ger- 
many—release from control, reduced repa- 
ration payments, and Rhineland evacua- 
tion—he firmly hoped that the Saar would 
also soon be free. When the plan had 
been accepted only one course would be 
open to Germany; to fulfill to the best of 
her ability the heavy obligations she had 
undertaken, not willingly, but in order to 
avoid worse things. 

With the ratification debate out of the 
way the international differences within the 
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coalition came to the fore. The position of 
the coalition had already been greatly 
weakened by Dr. Schacht’s resignation as 
president of the Reichsbank as a protest 
against the changes introduced into the 
Young Plan by the conference at The 
Hague. In its weakened condition, the 
coalition became no longer tenable, espe- 
cially when its two important component 
parts, the Socialists and the People’s Party, 
found themselves in sharp disagreement. 


THE BRUENING CABINET 


The obvious impossibility of reconstruct- 
ing a coalition in which both the Socialist 
and the republican bourgeois elements 
would be able to work together, led Presi- 
dent Hindenburg to an attempt at forming 
a cabinet from which the Socialist would 
be excluded. The result was a bloc repre- 
senting the Center, the Democrats, the 
German People’s Party, the Bavarian 
People’s Party, the Economic Party, and 
the People’s Conservative Party (a group 
which had recently seceded from the Na- 
tionalists). The cabinet representing this 
bloc is made up as follows: 


Dr. Briining (Center), Chancellor. 

Herr Curtius (German People’s Party), Foreign 
Affairs. 

Dr. Moldenhauer (German People’s Party), Fi- 
nance. 

Dr. Wirth (Center), Interior. 

Herr Dietrich (Democrat), Economic Affairs. 

General Groener (no party), Defense. 

Herr Schiele (Nationalist), Food and Agriculture. 

Professor Bredt (Economic Party), Justice. 

Herr Stegerwald (Center), Labor. 

Herr von Guérard (Center), Communications. 

Herr Schatzel (Bavarian People’s Party), Posts. 

Lieutenant-Commander Treviranus (People’s Con- 
servatives), Occupied Territories. 


The d/oc cannot command a majority in 
the Reichstag without at least some sup- 
port from the Nationalists. It was upon 
the possibility of obtaining such support 
that the existence of the Bruening Govern- 
ment was really predicated. 


NEW GOVERNMENT’S POLICY 


In presenting his cabinet to the Reich- 
stag, the new Chancellor made a brief 
declaration of policy. The government, 
he said, had been formed to fulfill as 
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quickly as possible tasks which were gen- 
erally recognized as vital for the Reich. It 
would be the last attempt, he added sig- 
nificantly, to fulfill them with the present 
Reichstag. Nobody could take the re- 
sponsibility for further delay. Rapid ac- 
tion was essential. 

The new government would care actively 
for the vital interests of Germany by or- 
ganic development of the foreign policy 
hitherto pursued. One of the fundamental 
principles of its foreign policy would be 
that the resurgence of Germany was only 
attainable by peaceful cooperation will all 
nations. Another would be the loyal ful- 
fillment of international agreements. The 
aim was an economically sound, politically 
free and equal Germany which could com- 
plete her reconstruction under the protec- 
tion of peace and become an indispensable 
member of the community of nations. 

At home, social and economic distress 
and the consequent extremist movements 
gave cause for special watchfulness. The 
government felt itself sufficiently strong to 
check all dangerous movements with the 
means provided by the Constitution. It 
took very earnestly the President’s recent 
appeal for unity. Bitter struggles over for- 
eign affairs had reft the German people. 
Now that these questions were settled the 
government wished to take in hand the work 
of reconciliation. By taking over the budget 
for 1930 drafted by the present Finance 
Minister, and the financial program for the 
raising of the necessary revenues in the 
form of the last compromise proposal of 
the late government parties, the urgent 
financial tasks could be completed in time. 
Far-reaching proposals for economy in 
every field of public life would be pre- 
sented shortly to the competent bodies. 
These economies would not be worked out 
in an antisocial spirit. The government 
recognized the development of social policy 
as an absolute necessity. A guarantee and 
prerequisite was a systematic simplification 
of public administration. Financial, social 
and economic tasks must be conceived as a 
whole. 

One of the most pressing needs was the 
relief and stimulation of agriculture, which 
was fighting for its existence. The govern- 
ment was determined to continue and ex- 
tend the agrarian measures recently passed 
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and would not hesitate, in view of the 
serious state of agriculture, to apply ex- 
ceptional methods. Moreover, such meas- 
ures would not suffice. A far-reaching im- 
provement of credit conditions to save ex- 
isting farms from collapsing under the 
weight of debt and interest payments was 
the first step towards a policy of systematic 
settlement on the land. In agreement with 
the President, the government would intro- 
duce a special measure to cover the neces- 
sary expenditure without increasing the 
burdens of the taxpayer. 

The government, Dr. Briining concluded, 
would stand by these proposals and their 
early execution in all circumstances. It 
was determined and was “in a position” to 
employ every constitutional means to this 
end. 


THREAT OF RULE BY DECREE 


The opening and the concluding para- 
graphs of the new Chancellor’s speech rep- 
resent a thinly disguised threat that if his 
government should be overthrown, the 
Reichstag would be dissolved, new elec- 
tions would be ordered, and in the mean- 
time the Bruening Cabinet would rule by 
decree. It is understood that the govern- 
ment took office only after having received 
President Hindenburg’s assurances that he 
was fully prepared to support them in such 
a course of action. 


GANDHI AND THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF INDIA 


N MARCH 12, Mahatma Gandhi, the 

leader of the Indian movement for in- 
dependence, formally inaugurated a com- 
paign of civil disobedience as the first step 
toward the avowed aim of his movement. 
With 79 followers, he started on foot from 
his seminary outside Ahmedabad, toward 
the coast, his immediate object being to 
preach to the people of the territories 
through which he was to pass the need of 
refusing to pay the important salt tax im- 
posed by the government. The inaugura- 
tion of the campaign was preceded by a 
correspondence between him and the Vice- 
roy’s office, in the course of which the 
Indian leader set forth his aims and served 
notice of his projected action. 
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GANDHI’S LETTER TO THE VICEROY 


Gandhi's letter to Lord Irwin, the Vice- 
roy of India, began as follows: 


Dear Friend: Before embarking upon civil dis- 
obedience and taking the risk which I have 
dreaded all these years, I would fain approach 
you and find a way out. My personal faith is 
absolutely clear. I hold British rule to be a curse, 
but I do not intend to harm a single English- 
man or any legitimate interest which he may 
have in India. 


Gandhi then described the circumstances 
in which his hope that a round-table con- 
ference would furnish a solution was frus- 
trated, and said that as the plan for an in- 
terview at Delhi also miscarried there was 
no option for the Pandit Motilal Nehru 
and himself but to take steps to carry out 
the solemn resolutions of the National 
Congress of 1928. He continued: 


The resolution for independence should not 
cause alarm if the word dominion status men- 
tioned in your announcement was used in the 
accepted sense, for has it not been admitted by 
responsible British statesmen that dominion 
status is virtual independence? Since that an- 
nouncement, however, many things have hap- 
pened which show unmistakably the trend of 
British policy. It is clear as daylight that re- 
sponsible British statesmen do not contemplate 
any alteration of British policy that might ad- 
versely affect Britain’s commerce with India, or 
that would require an impartial and close scrutiny 
of Britain’s transactions with India. If nothing 
is done to end the process of exploitation, India 
must be bled with increasing speed. 

The party of violence is gaining ground and 
making itself felt. Having an unquestioning and 
immovable faith in the efficacy of non-violence, 
it would be sinful on my part to wait longer. 
This nonviolence will be expressed through civil 
disobedience, which for the moment will be con- 
fined to the inmates of the Satyagraha Ashram 
[Gandhi’s college], but is ultimately designed to 
cover all those who choose to join the move- 
ment. 

If you cannot see your way to deal with these 
evils, and if my letter does not appeal to your 
heart, on March 11 I shall proceed with such co- 
workers from the Ashram as I can take for dis- 
regarding the provisions of the salt tax, which 
is most iniquitous from the poor man’s point of 
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view and should never have disfigured the 
statute book. It is open to you to frustrate my 
design by arresting me, but I hope that there 
will be tens of thousands ready in a disciplined 
manner to take up the work after me. 

It must be the duty of free India to subject all 
her liabilities to the strictest investigation, and to 
repudiate those that may be adjudged by an im- 
partial tribunal to be unjust and unfair. 
problems, 


Referring to communal 


Gandhi said: 


You have unnecessarily stressed the communal 
problems that unhappily affect this land. Impor- 
tant though they undoubtedly are in the con- 
sideration of any scheme of the government, 
they have little bearing upon the greater prob- 
lems which are above communities and affect 
them all equally. 

I know that in embarking upon nonviolence I 
shall be running what might fairly be termed a 
mad risk, but victories for truth are never won 
without risks, often of the gravest character. 

This letter is in nowise intended as a threat 
but as a simple and sacred duty, peremptory in 
the case of a civil resister. I am having it 
specially delivered by a young English friend, 
who believes in the Indian cause and is a full 
believer in nonviolence, and whom Providence 
seems to have sent to me for the very purpose. 


THE VICEROY’S REPLY 
Lord Irwin sent the following reply: 


Dear Mr. Gandhi. 

His Excellency the Viceroy desires me to 
acknowledge your letter of March 2. He regrets 
to learn that you contemplate a course of action 
which is clearly bound to involve a violation of 
the law and a danger to public peace. 

Yours very truly, 
C. CUNNINGHAM 
(Private Secretary). 


On the day on which he began his march, 
Gandhi published in Young India the fol- 
lowing criticism of the Viceroy’s reply: 


On bended knee I asked for bread, but received 
a stone instead. The Viceroy represents a nation 
that does not easily give in and does not easily 
repent. Entreaty never convinces it. It readily 
listens to physical force, and can witness with 
bated breath a boxing match for hours without 
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fatigue; can go mad over a football match in 
which may be broken bones, and goes into 
ecstasies over blood-curdling accounts of war. It 
will listen to mere resistless suffering. It will not 
part with the millions it annually drains from 
India in reply to any argument, however con- 
vincing. 

The viceregal reply does not surprise me. But 
I know the salt tax has to go, and many other 
things with it, if my letter means what it says. 
The reply says I contemplate a course of action 
which is clearly bound to involve a violation of 
the law and a danger to public peace. In spite 
of a forest of books containing rules and regu- 
lations, the only law the nation knows is the 
will of the British administrators, and the only 
public peace the nation knows is the peace of the 
public prison. India is one vast prison house. I 
repudiate this law. and regard it as my sacred 
duty to break the mournful monotony of com- 
pulsory peace that is choking the nation’s heart 
for want of a free vent. 


ATTITUDE OF THE MOSLEM ELEMENTS 


The campaign of civil disobedience has 
not found support in the Moslem elements, 
which have hitherto on many occasions 
cooperated with the Gandhi movement. 
In the course of a speech at a large Moslem 
meeting in Bombay, held on March 6, 
Shaukat Ali, one of the principal Moslem 
leaders, stated that Gandhi has disregarded 
the warnings, repeatedly made to him, that 
Moslems would not join in a program of 
joint action unless there was an honorable 
understanding between Hindus and Mos- 
lems, and that if the congress, under Mr. 
Gandhi’s orders, started civil disobedience, 
then self-respecting Moslems would not co- 
operate with him. Persistent Moslem 
efforts to induce Gandhi to curb the re- 
actionary and militant sections on his side 
had failed. Asserting that in his opinion 
Gandhi’s “unwise action” is bound to re- 
sult in bloodshed, Shaukat Ali continued: 


Devoted and loyal Khilafat and other Moslem 
workers have come to me with tears in eyes and 
complained that we have been betrayed and are 
now being forced, whether we like it or not, to 
become camp followers in this campaign. They 
said Gandhi had started it, not against the Brit- 
ish Government so much as against Moslems, who 
refused to accept the Nehru Constitution, which 
was drafted to keep us under the majority’s heel. 
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Shaukat Ali finally appealed to patriotic 
Hindu and Moslem leaders to combine to 
stop the danger threatening the country. 


SOVIET WAR ON RELIGION 


HE measures of oppression and perse- 

cution against religion, which have 
been recently accentuated by the Soviet 
régime and have aroused a world-wide pro- 
test, are based primarily on the decree 
issued on April 8, 1929, by the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee and the 
Council of People’s Commissars. This de- 
cree defines a “religious association,” and 
states the numerous and drastic conditions 
with which such associations must comply. 


DEFINITION OF A RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION 


A religious association of believers must 
be registered. The association may only 
carry on its activities after registration at 
the competent department of the local ex- 
ecutive committee or town Soviet, at the 
sub-district executive committee, or at a 
town Soviet which is not the administra- 
tive center of a region (rayon) or district 
(uyezd). To effect registration the organ- 
izers of a religious society, who must num- 
ber not fewer than twenty persons, must 
lodge a petition for registration with one 
of the administrative bodies named. Be- 
lievers who are too few to form a society 
may form a group, which must be regis- 
tered in like manner. The adminis- 
trative body to which application is made 
must either register a society or group 
within one month of the receipt of the 
petition or else notify the refusal of regis- 
tration. A religious society is defined as 


A local association of believers having attained 
the age of 18 years, of one and the same cult, 
belief, conviction, and doctrine, and numbering 
not fewer than twenty persons. who have com- 
bined for the purpose of making provision for 
their requirements in the matter of religion. 
Those believers who, owing to lack of numbers, 
are unable to form a religious society may form 
a group of believers. Religious societies and 
groups of believers have no juridical rights. 


A list of the persons comprising the so- 
ciety or group, their executive and audit 
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bodies, and their ministers of religion must 
be communicated to the competent admin- 
istrative body. Believers belonging to a 
religious society may lease under contract, 
free of charge, from the subdistrict, or 
regional executive committee, special build- 
ings for the purpose of worship, and, fur- 
thermore, a society or group may use for 
religious meetings other buildings which 
have been placed at their disposal by pri- 
vate persons or by local Soviets and ex- 
ecutive committees. Each society or 
group may use only one building for reli- 
gious worship. 


THINGS FORBIDDEN 


General meetings of religious societies 
or groups of believers may only be held if 
special permission has been obtained from 
the subdistrict executive committee, or the 
regional or the town administrative depart- 
ment. Religious associations may elect 
executive bodies for administrative and 
representative purposes. The registering 
body may exclude any _ individual 
member from the administrative body. 
For the control of religious property and 
funds received by voluntary contribution 
an audit committee of not more than three 
members may be elected. Meetings of 
executive and audit bodies may take place 
without notification to, or permission from, 
the authorities. Paragraphs 17, 18, and 19 
of the decree are as follows: 


Religious associations may not (a) create mu- 
tual credit societies, cooperatives, or commercial 
undertakings, or in general use the property at 
their disposal for other than religious purposes; 
(b) give material assistance to their members; 
(c) organize for children, young people, and women 
special prayer or other meetings, or, generally, 
meetings, groups, circles, or departments for bibli- 
cal or literary study, sewing, working, or the 
teaching of religion, et cetera, or organize excur- 
sions, children’s playgrounds, public libraries, or 
reading rooms, or organize sanatoria and medical 
assistance. 

Only books necessary for the purposes of the 
cult may be kept in the buildings and premises 
used for worship. 

The teaching of any form of religious belief 
in state, public, and private teaching and educa- 
tional establishments is prohibited. Such teach- 
ing is permitted exclusively at special theological 
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courses organized by citizens of the U. S. S. R. by 
special permission of the Commissariat for Inter- 
nal Affairs of the R. S. F. S. R. and, in the terri- 
tories of the autonomous republics, by permis- 
sion of the Central Executive Committee of the 
autonomous republic concerned. 

The work of ministers of religion, religious 
preachers and instructors, et cetera, shall be re- 
stricted to the area in which the members of their 
religious association reside, and to the place 
where the premises used for worship are situated. 

The work of ministers of religion, religious 
preachers, and instructors who regularly serve 
two or more religious associations shall be re- 
stricted to the area in which the believers who 
are members of those religious associations per- 
manently reside. 


Permission to hold a local all-Russian or 
all-union conference or congress must be 
obtained from an authority having juris- 
diction in the corresponding area—from 
the Commissariat for Internal Affairs if 
an all-Russian or all-union conference or 
congress is desired or if the conference 
covers the territory of two or more areas, 
provinces, or governments. Executive bodies 
may be elected for the purpose of put- 
ing into effect the resolutions of a congress, 
but neither a congress nor an executive 
body may form any kind of central fund 
from voluntary gifts, or make any enforced 
collection, own or hire or receive on con- 
tract any premises for religious meetings, 
or conclude any form of contract or deal. 
Lists of the members of executive bodies 
and duplicate records of a congress must 
be furnished to the administrative body 
which gave permission for the congress to 
be held. 


USE OF BUILDINGS 


There are regulations concerning the 
tenure of premises and responsibility for 
upkeep, insurance against fire, the method 
of disposal for other purposes (“‘liquida- 
tion”) of a religious building and the 
property therein, et cetera. It is prescribed 
that: “Any local inhabitant of a corre- 
sponding belief, conviction, and doctrine 
may sign the contract regulating the use of 
the building and religious property and 
acquire thereby, even after the religious 
property has been handed over [to the be- 
lievers], the right to take part in the ad- 
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ministration of the property on equal 
terms with those persons who first signed 
the contract.” 

Members of groups of believers and re- 
ligious societies may raise subscriptions 
and collect voluntary offerings, but only 
among members of the religious organiza- 
tion concerned and only for purposes con- 
nected with the upkeep of the place of 
worship and the religious property, for the 
engagement of ministers of religion, and 
for the expenses of their executive body 
Any form of forced contribution is pun- 
ishable under the criminal code. Meetings 
held for the purpose of worship by be- 
lievers combined in groups or societies may 
take place without notification to, or per- 
mission of, the authorities in places of wor- 
ship or in specially adapted premises, but 
for meetings in premises not specially 
adapted notification is necessary. The de- 
cree continues: 


No religious service or ceremony may take 
place in any state, public, cooperative, or private 
institution, nor may any religious object be placed 
within such institutions. 
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This prohibition shall not apply to the per- 
formance, at the request of a person who is dying 
or seriously ill in a hospital or prison, of a re- 
ligious service in a place apart, or to the perform- 
ance of religious services at cemeteries or crema- 
toria. 


For religious processions, services and 
ceremonies in the open, a special permit 
is required, but for processions round re- 
ligious buildings which form an integral 
part of a religious service no special permit 
or notification is necessary, provided that 
there is no interference with the normal 
traffic of the streets. Further regulations 
require the administrative bodies which 
register religious associations to keep a 
record of the societies and groups of be- 
lievers, and the administrative bodies must 
also exercise “supervision of the activities 
of religious associations, and of the safety 
of buildings and religious property leased 
to them under contract.” Religious asso- 
ciations already in existence are required to 
register within a year from the date of 
publication of the decree. 


“T believe that the highest interests of any nation are in theory, and 
should be in practice, consistent with the highest interests of other nations ; 
that the progress of mankind toward better human relations depends funda- 
mentally upon international neighborliness and courtesy; that under a sys- 
tem of diplomacy without morality, science without higher ideals, the 
world will continue to drift from one disaster to another; that tolerance and 
reasonableness are the secrets of peace—at least in the present stage of 


civilization.” 


MINosAKU T. YAMAMOTO. 












SOME ASPECTS OF INTERNATIONAL 
INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION 
SINCE THE WORLD WAR 


By WALDO G. LELAND 


Dr. Leland is the Permanent Secretary of the American 
Council of Learned Societies.—Editor. 


Systematic and Conscious Extension of 
Activities of International Intellectual 
Co-operation Since the World War. 

NTERNATIONAL intellectual co-oper- 

ation is a cumbersome term of fifteen 
syllables that has become popular since 
the World War, although it describes ac- 
tivities and processes that have existed 
from the most remote times. Throughout 
the Christian era, the Catholic Church and 
the great Catholic orders have been out- 
standing agencies of intellectual co-opera- 
tion. The medieval universities were 
crowded by students of all countries and 
languages, who had, however, in Latin, a 
common tongue. The nineteenth century 
saw an increasing number of international 
organizations of scholars and scientists, as 
well as of international congresses devoted 
to the interests of various fields of learn- 
ing. 

When, however, we compare the activi- 
ties and tendencies of the prewar period 
with those of the decade since the treaties 
of peace, we become at once conscious of 
important and striking differences. The 
conception of international intellectual co- 
operation has been greatly broadened, and 
at the same time it has been more clearly 
defined, and has taken on a great variety 
of forms. It is realized that all phases of 
intellectual life, however greatly their 
manifestations may vary from one people 
to another, are in effect common to all 
peoples, and can be studied and understood 
only when it is possible to observe all these 
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varying manifestations, wherever they are 
to be found. 

It is also realized, perhaps more keenly 
than ever before, that in the pursuit of all 
intellectual objectives, whether the ad- 
vancement of the sciences or the study of 
history or philology or philosophy, the ut- 
most progress is possible only by making 
use of the special skills, technics, facilities, 
and accumulations of knowledge of all 
groups of scholars and scientists, regard- 
less of nationality or language or political 
allegiance. 

Of course these principles are not them- 
selves new, but the conscious effort to ap- 
ply them comprehensively and systemati- 
cally throughout the entire range of intel- 
lectual and near-intellectual life is new, 
and has its place among the most interest- 
ing and significant or postwar phenomena. 
It must be confessed that the concrete re- 
sults of this effort-—-which has been more 
comprehensive than systematic—are by 
now so numerous and varied as to be some- 
what bewildering. Above all, they are to 
be seen in the incredible number of inter- 
national organizations, agencies, and ac- 
tivities of every conceivable sort that have 
come into being since 1919. There are 
schools, institutes, centers, exchanges, bu- 
reaus, offices, councils, committees, confer- 
ences, congresses, federations, unions, and 
whatnot. The observer who endeavors to 
keep his information abreast of this move- 
ment must be a fast worker. There is no 
complete list of all these organizations, and 
no list could be complete long. 
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Motives of Intellectual Co-operation 


This state of affairs has not, however, 
been brought about wholly, or even chiefly, 
by the efforts of scholars and scientists to 
advance the study of their respective sub- 
jects. Other motives and impulses and 
considerations have had a large part. We 
are all aware that, in spite of certain ap- 
pearances to the contrary, a marked re- 
action has set in from the excessive na- 
tionalism of the last century, which found 
its logical and appropriate conclusion in 
the World War. Human beings appear al- 
ways to have found it necessary from time 
to time to seek to exterminate each other 
because of differences of opinion respecting 
such matters as religious doctrines, politi- 
cal and economic systems, colonial pos- 
sessions, drinks, and other questions of 
more or less vital importance. 

The latest orgy of extermination seems, 
however, to be followed by a rather widely 
held resolve to see if, for a time, at least, 
differences of opinion may not be accom- 
modated by means of mutual understand- 
ing rather than by processes of mutual ex- 
termination. It is this desire, therefore, to 
promote intellectual co-operation among 
the peoples of the world as a means of 
mutual and sympathetic comprehension 
that has contributed largely to the driving 
force behind the international movement 
that we are discussing. 

Another motive was to be found in the 
disorganized and chaotic state of all intel- 
lectual life at the close of the war. Many 
countries had lost heavily from the ranks 
of their best scholars. Financial and eco- 
nomic exhaustion seemed to make it neces- 
sary to devote every energy to rebuilding 
the material foundations of existence. In 
many countries, for a time, science and 
scholarship seemed a luxury not to be 
afforded until after years of painful effort 
to regain the lost economic position. The 
war had also resulted in creating broad and 
deep chasms between scholars who had 
formerly worked together effectively, and 
upon whose joint efforts the structure of 
knowledge had been reared. To many, 
reorganization and reconstruction of the 
intellectual life of the world, and the re- 
sumption of relations between scientists 
and scholars of all countries, seemed mat- 
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ters of the most vital importance and of 
the greatest urgency. 


Types of International Organization 


Reference has been made to the great 
number of international organizations of 
one sort or another that have come into 
being since the World War. To enumerate 
them, if that were possible, would be a 
tedious process and, perhaps, no more en- 
tertaining than the recital of Homer’s 
catalog of the ships. We must, however, try 
to form some general picture of the situa- 
tion before we proceed to a closer exami- 
nation of certain of its details. 

We remark first of all that certain 
themes or subjects or interests have been 
the recipients of special attention in post- 
war organization. Among these are edu- 
cation, the exchange of students and 
teachers, the advancement of the sciences, 
the promotion of research in the humani- 
ties, bibliography, the interests of libraries 
and museums, the protection of the prop- 
erty rights of authors, artists, and scien- 
tists in their creations and discoveries, the 
economic interests of intellectual workers, 
and public, private, and international law. 

Thus, in the field of education we note 
such organizations as the International Con- 
federation of Students, the International 
Student Service, the International Institute 
for Student Self-Help, the Pax Romana 
(which is the international agency of the 
Catholic Student Union), the World Union 
of Jewish Students, the International 
Federation of Teachers, the International 
League for the New Education, and many 
others. Devoted to the advancement of 
science are the International Research 
Council, with its affiliated international 
unions. For the promotion of the humani- 
ties, we have the International Union of 
Academies and other independent organ- 
izations such as the International Commit- 
tee of Historical Sciences. 

This bare mention of the titles of a few 
organizations—cited by way of illustra- 
tion—does not, however, give any definite 
idea of how internaticnal intellectual co- 
operation really is organized and functions. 
For this purpose, a closer view of three or 
four of the outstanding agencies will be 
useful. 











International Committee of Intellectual 
Co-operation by the League of Nations 


First of all—because it is the most gen- 
eral and the most central, and because it 
has the most contacts with other organiza- 
tions—is the International Committee of 
Intellectual Co-operation of the League 
of Nations. This body was created by the 
Assembly of the League in 1922, after de- 
liberations lasting more than a year. The 
value which it was thought such a commit- 
tee would have, as an advisory body of the 
League, is evidenced by the wording of the 
recommendation adopted by the Council of 
the League in 1921: “The object of the 
Committee,” stated the report, “is to en- 
able the intellectual workers of the differ- 
ent countries to develop their ideas with 
greater force and vitality, by enabling 
them to draw more fully upon the common 
treasure of knowledge, methods, and dis- 
coveries.” “We are, therefore,” the Coun- 
cil reported, “agreed that the League of 
Nations should, at the earliest opportu- 
nity, take steps to show how closely the 
political idea which it represents is con- 
nected with all the aspects of the intellec- 
tual life which unites the nations. 

The formation of our League does not 
mark the dawn of the organization of in- 
tellectual work between the nations. In- 
deed, if an international intellectual life 
had not been long existent, our League 
would never have been formed. It is 

; a question of defining, simplify- 
ing, and extending the relations already ex- 
isting, and it is to the universities, to the 
savants, and to the academicians that we 
must go for information upon the present 
extent of these relations and upon the im- 
mediate needs of their schools, their 
laboratories, and their associations, so 
that wider access to such institutions and 
freer circulation between them may be pro- 
vided for the great intellectual currents of 
the world.” 

In the vote by which the Assembly of the 
League created the Committee, it was pro- 
vided that the new organization should con- 
sist of twelve (later fifteen) members, and 
that its function should be to examine in- 
ternational questions regarding intellectual 
co-operation, and to report on the meas- 
ures to be taken by the League to facili- 


tate intellectual exchange between nations, 
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particularly as regards the communication 
of scientific information and methods of 
education. 

The Committee, 
tracted widespread attention and interest 


thus mandated, at- 


from the first. Its membership has in- 
cluded some of the greatest contemporary 
personalities of the intellectual world. 
Under the successive presidencies of the 
French philosopher Bergson, the great 
Dutch physicist, Lorentz, and the eminent 
Oxford classicist and philologian, Gilbert 
Murray, have been grouped such scientists 
and scholars as Madame Curie, of Paris 
(who because of her nationality is attrib- 
uted to Poland); Millikan of California, 
Nobel prize winner for his research in the 
structure of the atom; Miss Bonnvie, dis- 
tinguished Norwegian biologist, one of the 
most virile and hard-headed members of 
the Committee; Destrée of Belgium, former 
Minister of the Sciences and Arts, who was 
speedily accepted as the Committee’s ora- 
tor; as de Reynold, a Swiss professor of 
literature, whose clear-cut reasoning and 
power of ready and felicitous expression 
gave him a certain leadership in the Com- 
mittee’s debates. 

Einstein, named as one of the first 
members of the Committee, did not imme- 
diately accept the appointment because of 
certain difficulties which the Committee ex- 
perienced in re-establishing relations with 
German scholars (Germany not being at 
that time a member of the League). His 
place was fiiled by the appointment of Lo- 
rentz of Leiden, and Einstein is reported 
to have said that that appointment, of a 
man whom he so honored and whose mo- 
tives and impulses he knew to be of the 
purest and highest, at once resolved any 
doubts that he might have had as to the 
Committee. Later, when a place was again 
made for him, he accepted it and served 
with Lorentz until the latter’s death. 

In such an assembly it may well be 
imagined that discussion was on the high- 
est plane, and that the viewpoint main- 
tained was not only world-wide, but cos- 
mic. The Committee met at first twice a 
year, in Paris in December; in Geneva in 
August. Later it has met only in Geneva, 
for a prolonged meeting of several sessions. 
There sits with it one of the under-secre- 
taries of the League, in the first years Dr. 
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Nitobe of Tokio, former student at Johns 
Hopkins, friend of countless American 
scholars. He has been succeeded by Dr. 
Dufour Feronce, a German of French an- 
cestry, educated in England. 

The Committee is organized in sub- 
committees on Intellectual Rights, Uni- 
versity Relations, Arts and _ Letters, 
Science and Bibliography, and on the In- 
struction of Youth in the Aims of the 
League of Nations. In these subcommit- 
tees are first discussed the projects and 
proposals which come to the Committee 
from all sources, or which may be re- 
ferred to it by the Council or the Assem- 
bly of the League. The reports of the 
subcommittees go to the full Committee 
for final action, which is then reported, 
with recommendations, if such are called 
for, to the League. Nor are these rec- 
ommendations merely vain expressions of 
pious hopes. It must be remembered that 
the League is a league of governments 
which have the power to translate rec- 
ommendations into action. 

The question naturally presents itself 
as to what sorts of projects come before 
the Committee. Here are a few of the 
matters debated in the sessions of last sum- 
mer (1929). Under the general head of 
intellectual rights were discussed the crea- 
tion of an international jurisdiction for 
the protection of author’s rights; the ex- 
tension to works of applied art of the 
international protection granted to works 
of art in the strict sense; rights of authors 
in mechanical sound reproductions; the 
juridical and social status of workers be- 
longing to the liberal professions; and the 
legal status of international associations 
and foundations, which at present are in- 
corporated and therefore are legal persons 
in some one country. 

The subcommittee on University Rela- 
tions reported on such matters as traveling 


facilities for students; the scientific 
study, in institutions of learning and else- 
where, of international relations; the 


equivalence of university degrees as a 
means of facilitating the exchange of stu- 
dents; the status of foreign professors 
under the laws and regulations of the va- 
rious countries; the organization of an in- 
ternational congress on the teaching of 
modern languages; and international inter- 
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school correspondence, that is, the system 
of arranging for regular exchanges of let- 
ters between school children of defferent 
countries. 

Under the category of artistic and liter- 
ary relations, there were dealt with such 
subjects as the protection of the beauties 
of nature; the organization of an interna- 
tional broadcasting campaign on behalf of 
museums; the organization of a library 
containing all catalogs of public sales of 
works of art; the establishment of an in- 
ternational list of works of art existing in 
fragments; and the translation into the 
world languages of important works that 
are written in languages of small diffusion. 

The subcommittee on Science and Bib- 
liography dealt with the co-ordination of 
the bibliographies of the biological and 
physical sciences, and of the Romance 
languages, the unification of linguistic 
terms, the preparation and publication of 
intellectual statistics, the international ex- 
change of publications, and with many 
other matters. 

This formidable list, which is by no 
means exhaustive, is submitted because it 
reveals, in concrete form, the actual sub- 
ject matter of intellectual co-operation. In 
its early days the Committee had many 
vague, vast and chimerical projects laid 
before it, and some of these were seriously 
debated at great length. The writer re- 
calls hours spent in listening to bilingual 
eloquence on the subject of an interna- 
tional library—a superlibrary, containing 
everything in print, which was to be organ- 
ized in two identical units, one of which 
was to be located on the eastern seaboard 
of the United States and was, by sone 
sort of miracle, to be supported by ap- 
propriations enthusiastically voted by the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
in grateful recognition of the honor con- 
ferred upon their country. Other hours 
were spent in discussing the creation of 
an international university. But if a dis- 
proportionate amount of time was at first 
devoted to winnowing out this sort of 
chaff, the procedure and methods of the 
Committee quickly became more efficient, 
until now the matters seriously discussed 
by it are nearly all of practical import 
and worthy of attention. 
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For two years the Committee had no 
operating agency other than its secretariat 
located at Geneva. The funds placed at 
its disposal by the League amounted to 
about $20,000 a year, and sometimes this 
degree of support was secured only after 
much persuasion of a sort familiar to all 
who have experience with legislative as- 
semblies, whether national or international. 
Late in 1924, however, the French Govern- 
ment offered to provide headquarters in 
Paris and an annual appropriation of 
2,000,000 francs (about $80,000) for an 
International Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation, to be under the complete con- 
trol of the League and the International 
Committee, and, although located on 
French soil, to enjoy the privileges of extra- 
territoriality. The offer was accepted, and 
in 1926 the Institute was inaugurated in 
a wing of the famous Palais Royal. Here 
for four years has existed a physical in- 
ternational center of intellectual interests. 
It is true that the Institute has not met 
all the expectations of its founders; it is 
doubtless true that in the very nature of 


things it could not meet all those expecta- 


tions. Although the general support of 
the French Government has been in- 
creased and has been supplemented by an 
annual appropriation from the government 
of Poland of $4,000, and by appropriations 
of varying modest amounts from seven- 
teen other governments, until the present 
annual resources of the Institute amount 
to about $130,000, even this sum is quite 
inadequate to its needs. The organization 
of the Institute into sections reflects the 
organization of the International Commit- 
tee into subcommittees, and the work of 
the Institute is largely determined by the 
Committee. If we recall the variety, num- 
ber, and importance of the matters that 
the Committee is called upon to consider, 
on which the Institute must prepare re- 
ports, hold conferences, and initiate action, 
it will be no surprise to learn that the 
Paris agency has been heavily burdened. 
At present it has on its calender 60 or 
more distinct projects; it has a staff of 92 
persons whose salaries range from $440 
to $3,000; it is both overorganized and 
overloaded. Meanwhile, the whole ques- 
tion of the functions and organization of 
the International Committee and of the 
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Institute is being studied by a special 
committee, whose recommendation will. it 
is to be hoped, do much to improve the 
situation. It is desirable that the scope of 
both Committee and Institute should be 
more clearly defined; that adequate sup- 
port should be provided by the League, 
rather than by the generosity of hospitable 
governments; that a larger share of at- 
tention should be paid to the function of 
gathering and compiling information; and 
that, so far as possible, projects and pro- 
posals should be turned over to the various 
international organizations within whose 
fields of interest they naturally fall. 

Before leaving the subject of the Inter- 
national Committee of Intellectual Co- 
operation, a word should be said of the 
national Committee of Intellectual Co- 
operation that have been established in 44 
countries to collaborate with the Interna- 
tional Committee. These committees vary 
greatly in size, effectiveness and quality. 
The American committee, headed by Pro- 
fessor R. A. Millikan, is representative of 
all phases of intellectual life, and includes 
such figures as Elihu Root, Loredo Taft, 
Dean Gildersleeve, Dr. Vernon Kellogg, 
Professor Charles H. Haskins, Dr. Herbert 
Putnam and others. The functions of the 
national committees are to observe and 
estimate intellectual needs throughout the 
world, to prepare definite proposals for 
consideration by the International Com- 
mittee, to assist in carrying out enterprises 
set on foot by the latter and to facilitate 
the interchange of opinions and informa- 
tion. 


International Research Council 


Two general organizations of more re- 
stricted scope than the International Com- 
mittee of Intellectual Co-operation have 
already been mentioned by name: the In- 
ternational Research Council, devoted to 
the advancement of the sciences; and the 
International Union of Academies, devoted 
to the promotion of the humanistic and 
social sciences. 

The first of these new bodies owes its 
creation to the necessities of the war and 
the obvious advantage of making avail- 
able to the allied cause all the resources 
in knowledge, experience and skill of the 
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scientists and technologists of the allied 
countries. The initiative of organization 
was assumed by the Royal Society of 
Great Britain, which called an interallied 
conference on international scientific or 
ganizations in London in October, 1918. 
The plan of organization, however, was 
supplied by the National Research Coun- 
cil of the United States. The Interna- 
tional Research Council was formally in- 
augurated in Brussels in July, 1919, its 
objects being defined as follows: 


1. To co-ordinate international activities in the 
various branches of science and its applications. 
2. To encourage the formation of international 
associations or unions needed to advance science. 


3. To guide international scientific activities in 
fields where no adequate organization exists. 

4. To establish relations with the governments 
represented in the Council for the purpose of 
interesting them in scientific projects. 


The Council is really a federation of 
the National Research Councils or 
analogous bodies of the various countries. 
It is composed of representatives of those 
councils, who meet every three years in 
general assembly, in Brussels, where the 
headquarters are established. In the in- 
terim, the affairs of the Council are ad- 
ministered by a small executive committee. 
At present 37 countries participate in the 
International Research Council, paying 
annual contributions or dues which vary 
in amount according to population, some- 
what as the assessments for the support 
of the League of Nations vary from coun- 
try to country. 

The functions of the International Re- 
search Council are in large part general 
and administrative, and have to do with 
organizations for scientific research rather 
than with research itself. The direct pro- 
motion of research in the scientific fields 
is the function of the international unions 
—devoted respectively to astronomy, 
geodesy and geophysics, mathematics, 
chemistry, physics, radio-telegraphy, geog- 
raphy and the biological sciences. Each 
of these unions is an independent organi- 
zation whose statutes have been approved 
by the Council, and which is formally af- 
filiated with that body. Each works 
actively to promote scientific work and re- 
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search in its own field by means of con- 
gresses, publications, exchange of informa- 
tion, co-operative undertakings, and in 
other ways. 

We see, therefore, that in the sciences 
we have a comprehensive, co-ordinated 
group of international associations. The- 
oretically, at least, the plan of organiza- 
tion is systematic and well thought out. 
In operation certain difficulties have arisen, 
mainly in the field of the relations be- 
tween the Council and the affiliated 
unions; but as the statutes of the Council 
provide for a general reexamination of the 
entire plan of organization in 1931, oppor- 
tunity is provided to remedy such defects 
as have been observed. 


International Union of Academies 


Wholly different in composition is the 
International Union of Academies, which 
is devoted to the promotion of the hu- 
manistic and social sciences and which 
corresponds in the general scheme to the 
International Research Council. The 
Union of Academies, however, is a federa- 
tion of the academies or other learned 
bodies of the seventeen countries which 
are at present represented in it. Most of 
these academies are of long standing and 
distinguished achievement and are com- 
posed of the most notable scholars of their 
respective countries. Such, for example, 


are the British Academy, the French 
Academy of Inscriptions and _ Belles- 
Lettres and of Moral and _ Political 


Sciences, the Royal Academy of Sciences 
of Amsterdam, the Royal Academy of 
Sciences and Letters of Denmark, the va- 
rious Italian academies, the Imperial Acad- 
emy of Japan, the Rumanian Academy, 
and others. In the United States, where 
no general academy exists that authori- 
tatively represents general American 
scholarship in the humanistic fields, a 
group of eighteen national associations has 
organized a federation under the title of 
the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, which is charged with maintaining the 
representation of the United States in the 
International Union of Academies. 

Like the International Research Council, 
the Union of Academies has its headquar- 
ters in Brussels, where it holds annual 









meetings in the month of May. To these 
meetings come two or more representa- 
tives from each country to discuss the 
interests of the Union and the organization 
and execution of enterprises that have 
been taken under its auspices or for which 
it has some responsibility. 

Most of the work of the Union has 
thus far consisted of the organization of 
definite undertakings which are carried out 
by means of international co-operation. 
Among the more important enterprises now 
in progress are an “International Corpus 
of Greek Vases,” a “Dictionary of Me- 
dieval Latin,” a “Catalog of Alchemical 
Manuscripts,” a “Corpus of Medieval Phi- 
losophers,” “Studies in Indonesian Cus- 
tomary Law,” supplements to the “Corpora 
of Greek and Latin Inscriptions,” editions 
of the works and letters of Grotius, and 
work preliminary to the construction of a 
general archeological map of the Roman 
Empire. 

The Union is supported by annual con- 
tributions from each country of 2,000 
Belgian francs—something less than $60. 
In addition to these contributions, which 
are employed chiefly for administrative 
purposes, special contributions are made to 
the scientific budget of the Union. In 
large part, however, the Union’s various 
enterprises are supported by each coun- 
try’s assuming the cost of its own col- 
laboration. 

As the International Research Council 
grew out of the necessities of the war, the 
Union of Academies grew out of the op- 
portunities afforded by the Peace Confer- 
ence. The presence in Paris during the 
peace negotiations of many historians, econ- 
omists, political scientists, and students 
of language and literature, provided an 
opportunity for the holding of a conference 
upon the invitation of the French Acad- 
emy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres to 
consider the possibility of establishing a 
new international organization. In a 
sense, also, the Union of Academies is the 
direct descendant of the prewar Interna- 
tional Association of Academies, which 
was, however, devoted not only to the hu- 
manities but to the natural and physical 
sciences, and which was a loose confedera- 
tion of the learned bodies, chiefly acad- 
emies, of a large number of countries. 
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The proposed objects of the Union were 
described as follows: 


1. To establish, maintain and strengthen 
among the scholars of the allied and associated 
states corporative and individual relations which 
shall be sustained, cordial, and efficacious, and 
which shall, by means of regular correspondence 
and exchange of communications, and by the 
periodical holding of scientific congresses, make 
for the advancement of knowledge in the va- 
rious fields of learning. 

2. To inaugurate, encourage, or direct those 
works of research and publication which shall 
be deemed most useful to the advancement of 
knowledge, and most to require and deserve col- 
lective effort. 


International Committee of Historical 
Sciences 


Mention has already been made of nu- 
merous international organizations devoted 
to the promotion of a single subject. It 
is worthwhile to glance briefly at one of 
the newest and, at the same time, one of 
the most promising of these organizations, 
the International Committee of Historical 
Sciences. This Committee grew out of the 
international hostorical congresses which 
have been held at intervals since 1900, 
and out of the need, felt with renewed 
force at each of these gatherings, for a 
continuing body that should represent the 
interests of the historians of all countries. 
The direct occasion of the Committee’s 
organization was the adoption, by the In- 
ternational Historical Congress held in 
Brussels in 1923, of a resolution, intro- 
duced by the American delegates, which 
called for the organization of a permanent 
Committee of Historical Sciences that 
should be “as representative as possible 
of all countries.” This phraseology was, 
in fact, a recognition of the absence of 
German and Austrian historians from the 
Brussels congress and of the importance 
of assuring their inclusion in any perma- 
nent body that might be formed. 

The organization of the Committee 
took place three years later, in 1926, at 
Geneva; and was greatly facilitated by 
two important events. One of these was 
the securing by the American Historical 
association of a subvention of $25,000 
from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
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Memorial, for the administrative expenses 
of the Committee over a period of three 
years and for the expense of inaugurating 
a major enterprise in historical bibliog- 
raphy. The other event was the confer- 
ence of Locarno. Under the soothing 
influence of this fortunate combination, 
there were finally brought together in Ge- 
vena, in the room which saw the birth of 
the International Red Cross, the repre- 
sentatives of 21 countries. The exceed- 
ingly cordial atmosphere that prevailed on 
this occasion, and especeially a year later 
in Gottingen, made one realize that his- 
torians, though handling a subject charged 
with high explosive, are friendly creatures, 
not prone to hatred of each other—except, 
of course, when they are unduly inflamed 
by such controversial questions as the 
origins of the English manorial system or 
the authenticity of the artifacts of Glozel. 

The International Committee of His- 
torical Sciences is a simple, natural and 
flexible organization. Each country is en- 
titled to two voting delegates, chosen by 
its historical organizations. Thus the 
American delegates are appointed by the 
American Historical Association, the Ger- 
man delegates by the Union of German 
Historians, the Polish delegates by the 
Polish Historical Society, the French dele- 
gates by a national committee, and the 
British delegates by common action on 
the part of the British Academy and Royal 
Historical Society and the Historical 
Association. 

The International Committee is _pre- 
sided over by a governing board of which 
at present the president is a Norwegian; 
the vice-presidents, an Austrian and a 
Pole, respectively; the four governors, 
Italian, German, British, and Czecho- 
slovakian; the secretary, French; and the 
treasurer, American. 

The secretariat of the Committee is lo- 
cated in the International Institute of In- 
tellectual Co-operation in Paris, of which 
the secretary is an attaché; but the nomi- 
nal headquarters of the Committee are 
Washington, in the office of the treasurer, 
conveniently adjacent to possible sources 
of supply. 

The Committee is supported in large 
part by the subventions (now totaling 
$55,000) secured by the American His- 
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torical Association; but it has assessed 
annual dues of $50 upon the countries 
represented in it, and from this source 
about $1,500 a year is received. While 
most of the represented countries, of which 
there are now 34, pay the assessment, a 
few are unable to do so, and a few have 
paid larger amounts—notably, France, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, and the United 
States. 

The work of the Committee is carried 
on by its secretary and by the various sub- 
committees that are appointed from time 
to time as need arises. 

The principal enterprise of the Com- 
mittee at present is the “International 
Yearbook of Historical Bibliography,” 
successor of the discontinued “Jahres- 
berichte der Geschichtswissenschaft,” but 
on a different plan. Other undertakings 
in process of execution are a descriptive 
and historical list of newspapers, showing 
ownership, editorial policy, political af- 
filiations, etc. (a useful aid to the study of 
public opinion); a repertory of all modern 
constitutions of nations or states; an his- 
torical register of the diplomatic agents of 
all countries since 1648; and the correc- 
tion and revision of the standard chronolo- 
gies. 

Still another and very promising form 
of the Committee’s work is to be found in 
the organization of informal groups of 
scholars of different countries who are in- 
terested in certain phases of history or in 
certain historical subjects. Such groups 
are chiefly engaged in correspondence and 
in the exchange of opinions and informa- 
tion, but it is to be expected that in the 
course of time they will mature and set on 
foot concrete co-operative projects. At 
present there are groups interested in the 
history of science, the history of banking, 
the history of the causes and origins of the 
great geographical discoveries, the history 
of enlightened despotism, the history of 
modern literature, and the history of the 
international rdéle of the Papacy. Other 
groups will probably be formed in the near 
future, but the policy of the Committee is 
rather to aid in meeting existing and well- 
defined needs than to force new activities. 

Perhaps the most daring of the Commit- 
tee’s endeavors has been to promote the 
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discussion of the thorny and often delicate 
problems connected with the teaching of 
history. A committee, in which eighteen 
nationalities are represented, has been or- 
ganized with a French chairman and a 
German secretary; and its first work has 
been to gather information respecting the 
teaching of history in the schools of the 
different countries. The first full meeting 
of the committee was held in Venice last 
May and proved not to be devoid of ex- 
citement. When representatives of Fascist 
Italy, the Soviet Republics, resurrected 
Poland, Germany, France, Great Britain 
and the United States become involved in 
a discussion of the presence or absence of 
nationalistic or other propaganda in the 
historical textbooks of their respective 
countries, there is likely to be—as, in- 
deed, there was—a lively exchange, not 
confined to compliments, but including 
frank and vigorously expressed opinions. 
But that such a discussion should be pos- 
sible, and that it should terminate in 
something like a consensus of opinion, with 
mutual feelings of friendliness generally 
prevailing, speaks volumes for the prog- 
ress toward international co-operation that 
has been effected since 1918. 

One other function of the International 
Committee is the organization of the gen- 
eral International Congresses of Historical 
Sciences that are held every five years. 
The first postwar congress was held in 
Brussels in 1923, without the attendance 
of German and Austrian historians; the 
first congress after the organization of the 
Committee was held in Oslo in 1928, with 
considerably more than a hundred German 
and Austrian scholars present. The next 
congress will be heid in Warsaw in 1933. 


International Co-operation in the Field of 
Education 


Turning now to the field of education, 
we find some of the most significant man- 
ifestations of the general international 
movement that are to be observed. None 
of these is more interesting or more strik- 
ing than the great increase in the move- 
ment of students and teachers between the 
different countries. Probably, indeed, this 
scholastic migration has attained greater 
proportions than ever before in the history 
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of the world. The estimates of the Insti- 
tute of International Education of New 
York place the number of foreign students 
in American institutions of learning at not 
less than 10,000. Probably an equal num- 
ber of American students are studying 
abroad. France alone has from 7,000 to 
8,000 foreign students in her schools and 
universities. A systematic exchange of 
students is maintained between over sixty 
American universities and colleges and the 
institutions of learning in seven European 
countries. Scholarships and fellowships, 
both for American students abroad and for 
foreign students in this country, have enor- 
mously increased in number, while provi- 
sion is now made, in a way and on a 
scale never even contemplated before the 
war, for enabling foreign students to de- 
rive the utmost of benefit from their expe- 
rience. Orientation courses are organized, 
special facilities for travel are secured, and 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
fellow-students and of entering intimately 
into the life of the country are provided. 

While the exchange of professors between 
universities was by no means uncommon be- 
fore the war, it has since become far more 
frequent and regular. Probably there is 
not a major university in this country 
that does not constantly number among 
its faculty one and oftentimes several 
visiting or exchange professors from other 
countries. The opportunities for American 
professors to serve abroad are, however, 
not so numerous. Less flexible regulations, 
difficulties of language, and the stricter 
orientation of European university courses 
toward the passing of all-important exami- 
nations are factors which make the Ameri- 
can professor, although frequently a lec- 
turer, very rarely a member of a foreign 
faculty in charge of courses. In many 
European secondary schools, however, are 
to be found young American men and 
women as readers or instructors in Eng- 
lish, and a regular system of annual ex- 
changes in these positions is maintained. 

It is too soon yet to estimate the effects 
of this movement of students and teachers 
between countries. Those who take part 
in it cannot fail to have their mental 
horizons enlarged, their sympathies quick- 
ened and to become more aware and ap- 
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preciative of the intellectual resources of 
countries other than their own. 

Problem of Reestablishing Intellectual 

Relations That Were Severed by 
the World War 

Foremost among the problems confront- 
ing the intellectual world in 1919 was the 
reestablishment of relations between the 
scholars and scientists of the two groups 
of warring countries. The task was not 
easy, nor has it even yet, ten years after 
the war, been completed. The chasm was 
wide and deep. The famous manifesto of 
the 93 German intellectuals early in the 
conflict, the later pronouncement of 
French scholars and scientists (less known 
to us than the German manifesto but far 
better known east of the Rhine), the 
expulsion of German members from the 
academies of some of the allied countries, 
the violent propaganda carried on on both 
sides—these and many other factors, 
ponderable and imponderable, contributed 
to embitter the struggle and to make more 
difficult the healing of spiritual wounds. 

In the light of subsequent experience, 
it must be regretted that both the Interna- 
tional Research Council and the Interna- 
tional Union of Academies were organized 
without seeking the co-operation of the 
scientists and scholars of the Central 
Powers. If that co-operation could not, 
in the nature of things, have been sought 
in 1919 (the writer is among those who 
thought, at that time, that it could not), 
it would have been better to postpone for 
a little the creation of new international 
organizations or the reconstruction of old 
ones. To make the situation still worse, 
the London conference which took the first 
step in the organization of the Interna- 
tional Research Council adopted a declara- 
tion in which it was pointed out that per- 
sonal relations between the scientists of 
the allied countries and those of the Cen- 
tral Powers .were manifestly impossible, 
and could not be resumed until Germany 
and her allies should renounce their 
former methods and be readmitted to the 
concert of civilized nations. Furthermore, 
when the statutes of the International Re- 
search Council were finally adopted, Ger- 
many and her allies were specifically 
excluded from participation in the Council 
until 1931. 
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Probably the war did not make physi- 
cists and chemists, astronomers and geol- 
ogists more bitter than the historians, 
philologians and social scientists. Never- 
theless, such might appear to have been 
the case, for when the latter, a few months 
later, organized the International Union 
of Academies, they were content merely 
not to invite the participation of the Ger- 
man academies. Nor did they find it nec- 
essary to adopt any declaration, or to 
enact any article of exclusion. On the 
contrary, the statutes of the Union pro- 
vided an easy mode by which any country 
not represented in it could be admitted to 
take part in its activities. Nevertheless, 
under the circumstances, the organization, 
without the German academies, of a union 
which was obviously the direct successor 
of the prewar and German-originated In- 
ternational Association of Academies, was, 
at least to the minds of German scholars, 
tantamount to exclusion; and very little 
distinction was drawn, beyond the Rhine, 
between the two new organizations. Out 
of this state of affairs grew the German 
conviction that all German scholarship and 
science had been deliberately outlawed by 
the intellectuals of the allied countries, a 
conviction that has not yet been entirely 
dissipated. 

Efforts to remedy this situation began 
to be exerted at an early date, as was evi- 
denced by the appointment of Einstein to 
the International Committee of Intellec- 
tual Co-operation upon its creation by the 
League of Nations, and some of the most 
anxious thought of the members of the 
Committee was devoted to the problem of 
the renewal of relations between the Ger- 
man scholars and those of the allied coun- 
tries. The writer can never forget the 
earnest and simple eloquence of Lorentz, 
nor the nobility of sentiment of Bergson, 
which marked the discussion of this burn- 
ing question in the meetings of the Com- 
mittee in 1923. 

Other efforts in the same year centered 
about the International Congress of His- 
torical Sciences in Brussels. When it be- 
came known that the Belgian organizers 
of the Congress, while not excluding the 
scholars of any country, did not feel able 
to send the customary formal invitations 
to the German universities and historical 
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associations, the historical world at once 
divided into groups of those who wished to 
register their protest by remaining away 
from the Congress, and of those who felt 
that more was to be gained by attendance 
accompanied by a constructive effort to 
build up a permanent and completely rep- 
resentative organization. The latter view 
was held by most American scholars, who 
were able to convince numerous scholars of 
other countries of its practical value and 
who appear to have been justified by the 
course of subsequent events. Three years 
later it was possible to organize the Inter- 
national Committee of Historical Sciences 
with the hearty co-operation of the German 
and Austrian historians, partly because the 
lapse of time and the course of the world’s 
affairs had made reconciliation easier, but 
very largely because all countries were 
from the outset invited to co-operate on 
an equal footing in setting up the new 
organization and in determining its form 
and functions. No one was asked to affix 
his signature on the dotted line to an 
agreement that others had drawn up for 
him. 

In 1926, just when the method of rec- 
onciliation adopted by the historians was 
succeeding, the International Research 
Council voted to annul the article of Ger- 
man exclusion, and further voted to extend 
an invitation to the German and Austrian 
scientists to become represented in the 
Council. At the same time the Interna- 
tional Union of Academies, after a dis- 
cussion in which each member had ex- 
pressed his willingness to vote for the 
admission of the German and Austrian 
academies, adopted a vote calling attention 
to the fact that the statutes of the Union 
did not exclude the learned bodies of any 
country, but on the contrary provided a 
mode by which such bodies as are not now 
represented in the Union may become af- 
filiated with it. 

Then followed a period of overtures, of 
correspondence, of exchange of memoranda, 
and of recourse to the good offices of the 
Committee on Intellectual Co-operation. 
Most of these negotiations were unofficial, 
for each side felt obliged to save its face, 
if the expression may be permitted. In 
1927, members of the Union of Academies 
lunched unofficially with unofficial repre- 
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sentatives of the German academies at 
Gottingen, as the guests of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, in an effort 
to clarify the situation by means of a full, 
frank and friendly discussion. Since then 
there has been much correspondence and, 
fortunately, much definite progress to- 
wards an understanding; but the German 
and Austrian academies have not yet ex- 
pressed their unqualified willingness to be 
admitted to the Union, and German and 
Austrian scientists are still unrepresented 
in the International Research Council. 
This situation is the more anomalous be- 
cause practical relations between German 
scholars and those of other countries have 
long since been reestablished in nearly all 
lines of scientific and scholarly activity. 
The restoration of relations will not, how- 
ever, be complete until it is formally ex- 
tended to the two major organizations, the 
Council and the Union; and signs are not 
lacking that this much-desired culmination 
will take place in the near future. 


Objective and Methods of International 
Intellectual Co-operation 


Reduced to its simplest terms, the prin- 
cipal objective of international intellectual 
co-operation is to promote the free and 
complete exchange of information, in order 
that the resources of the entire intellectual 
world may be utilized in the increasing and 
innumerable efforts to advance the bounds 
of human knowledge. The methods by 
which this objective is now being sought 
are many, and new methods, or variations 
of old ones, are continually being devised; 
but it is possible to distinguish among 
them certain general types. First of all, 
there is the promotion of personal contacts 
through congresses, conferences, commit- 
tees, and similar organizations. In the 
second place, there is the improvement of 
the means by which scholars may keep 
abreast of all the work of interest to them 
that is being carried on throughout the 
world; in other words, the perfection of 
bibliographical tools, the systematic trans- 
lation of important works of the less known 
into the better known languages, and the 
wider diffusion of the published results of 
science and scholarship. 
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A third method is the accumulation in 


accessible places—such as museums, 
libraries or in published collections—of the 
materials upon which research must be 
based, accompanied by the preparation and 
distribution of guides to these materials. 

Still a fourth method is by placing at 
the general disposal of all the special tools 
and facilities of each. Thus foreign scien- 
tists frequent American laboratories and 
observatories, and American scientists 
visit those of other countries, and a com- 
parison of techniques and methods is pos- 
sible, resulting in their improvement and 
extension. 

Finally, there is the organization of 
groups of scholars or scientists for co- 
operative attack upon specific problems, 
and for constructive research on a scale 
that is too large for the individual worker, 
or for the workers of a single country, and 
here we find the appropriate culmination 
of all efforts at international intellectual 
co-operation. 


Share of American Scholars in Promotion 
of Intellectual Co-operation 


In conclusion, we may fittingly ask what 
has been the part of the United States in 
the vast movement that has been so in- 
adequately and roughly outlined. The 
reply cannot fail to be gratifying. It has 
been the privilege of American intellectual 
workers to contribute in significant and 
important ways to the restoration and ad- 
vancement of intellectual life and activi- 
ties throughout the world. American aid 
has been extended to libraries, museums, 
laboratories, and other institutions that 
suffered because of the war. Support has 
been provided for bibliographical under- 
takings of first importance, such as the 
recataloguing of the Vatican Library, 
the completion of the catalog of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, the publication of 
the British Museum catalog, and the 
foundation of valuable abstract journals 
for the social and biological sciences. New 
international organizations have been as- 
sisted and enabled to enter upon useful 
activities by means of American support. 
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American funds have been generously 
employed for facilitating the exchange of 
students and teachers, and for the main- 
tenance of a large number of international 
fellowships and scholarships. European 
professors, deprived by the effects of war 
or revolution of the means of existence in 
their own countries, have found positions 
in American universities, in many cases to 
the great advantage of scholarship in this 
country; and last, but not perhaps least, 
has been the personal part that American 
scholars and scientists have been able to 
take both in organizing specific undertak- 
ings and in deliberations as to general 
questions. One who has been accustomed 
in these last years to take part in interna- 
tional conferences cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by the fact that European scholars 
and scientists appear to attach the utmost 
importance to American views and sugges- 
tions. This state of affairs, in striking 
contrast to that of the prewar era, is due 
to various factors. In the first place, it 
is at least to be hoped that American views 
have intrinsic value. In the second place, 
a certain magic has come to be associated, 
in European minds, with American meth- 
ods, which are credited with being uni- 
formly and brilliantly successful. In the 
third place, it cannot be denied. that Amer- 
ican material aid and support is earnestly 
desired and eagerly sought for in all 
quarters. Finally, however, it is obvious 
that American views and opinions are gen- 
erally believed to be impartial and objec- 
tive, and that American plans (speaking 
always, of course, of intellectual interests 
and matters) are considered to be disin- 
terested and devoid of ulterior motives. 
Thus America and American intellectual 
workers have found themselves, since 1918, 
to occupy a position of influence, which, 
fortunately, they have also realized to be 
a position of great responsibility. Humbly 
grateful for the privilege that has been 
theirs, they may, with all due modesty, 
feel that they have exercised it conscien- 
tiously in the light of their best knowledge 
and in a sincere effort to promote mutual 
comprehension and to advance knowledge. 
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By LEIFUR MAGNUSSON 


Director, Washington Branch, International Labor Office 


S FAR as the record of history goes, 
every type of civilization has had its 
devastating wars. The nomads fought over 
their hunting grounds; the agriculturists of 
a later day annexed their neighbors’ fields 
by force; and today an industrial civilization 
wages its conflicts for markets and power 
and prestige. It has been said that if we 
appeal to history no evidence can be found 
which would justify us in believing that 
wars can be eradicated. In the wilderness of 
history there is scarcely a path to be dis- 
covered that leads to the open highways of 
peace. 

The statesmen of 1919 no doubt realized 
this: To build from war toward peace is to 
construct roads in a wilderness; it is to ex- 
periment and to make not one but many 
roads. So each road suggested was 
grounded on a somewhat different princi- 
ple. Each was an experiment with a dif- 
ferent type of road construction. There 
were main roads and side roads, direct 
roads and roads that led the longest way 
around. And of all the roads that circum- 
scribed the problems of peace, that of the 
International Labor Office was the longest. 

The World Court is the short and direct 
road to peace through the settlement of 
disputes that are here and now; the League 
and its Council, Assembly, Secretariat and 
its Commissions and Conferences are the 
somewhat longer road of conciliation, com- 
promise, adjustment and arbitration. The 
I. L. O., created by Part XIII of the 
Treaty, is the longest road and seeks to 
adjust underlying economic and social con- 
ditions in such a way as to lessen that un- 
rest and dissatisfaction within a nation 
which lead it to seek release and satisfac- 
tion outside its border in ways that provoke 
conflict and open warfare. 
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Standards of Living 


The purpose of the I. L. O. is to abolish 
the darker phases of work competition. 
The workers in each country are competing 
for the jobs of workers in other countries, 
whether by staying at home or by migra- 
tion. For international trade rests upon 
differences in costs of production. And any 
sudden changes in the costs of production 
result in changes in the currents of trade 
and the share the workers in the different 
countries get of that total trade. Some may 
get less and some may get more. The shift 
may result in the lowering of living condi- 
tions. In the long run, it is obvious that 
no single group can retain a permanent and 
disproportionate share. President Coolidge 
expressed it thus: 


We can not expect, in the long course of events, 
to maintain our country on a permanent level of 
general well-being far above that of other peoples. 

At the last, those of us who are partners 
in the supreme service of building and bettering 
our civilization must go up or go down, must 
succeed or fail together, in our one common 


enterprise. 


And recently Owen Young put it thus: 


Let no man think that the living standards of 
America can be permanently maintained at a 
measurably higher level than those of the other 
civilized countries. Either we shall lift theirs to 
ours or they will drag ours down to theirs. 


The treaty of peace merely framed the 
issue in terms of peace and said: Peace can 
be established only if it is based upon so- 
cial justice; such conditions of labor do 
actually exist as to imperil the peace and 
harmony of the world unless changes are 
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made so as to eliminate the abuses of 
long hours, unemployment, exploitation of 
women and children, and general low stand- 
ards of living. And the failure of one 
nation to act is an obstacle in the way of 
other nations which desire to improve con- 
ditions in their own countries. 

Such is the long road to peace that the 
I. L. O., which began functioning in 1920, 
is seeking to build, and has now reached 
its first ten-mile post for taking a new 
reckoning and making a new sart. 


International Guideposts 


It may be well to state here that the 
I. L. O. rests on an international agree- 
ment that forms Part XIII of the Treaty 
of Versailles; that it is an association of 55 
nations that function through an Annual 
Conference whose representatives are not 
only government delegates, but also em- 
ployers and workers; that it is a treaty- 
making body concerned with problems of 
labor and industry; that it works through 
a permanent secretariat called the Interna- 
tional Labor Office; and that action 
through collective bargaining between em- 
ployers and workers is as essential a part 
of its philosophy as is social legislation; 
and lastly, that it is not a supergovernment, 
but that each member state retains its 
ordinary conventional sovereignty and 
functions on the basis of its own interests 
subject only to a decent respect for the 
opinions of the rest of mankind. 


The I. L. O. contemplates the problem 
of labor and industry as a whole and deals 
with them with the same singleness which 
characterizes the economic situation of the 
world. In other words, these problems are 
dealt with through an institution that is 
commensurate with those problems. The 
I. L. O. has frankly accepted a long way 
around and has set out to tackle the evils 
of industrial unrest and social upheaval as 
single connected problems of the world. 
Consider the fact that unemployment is a 
universal phenomenon; that nowhere is 
there any stability of industry; that 

‘everywhere there exist poverty and un- 
healthful conditions of work; that in vary- 
ing degree of acuteness all the nations, 
whether free-trade or protectionist, whether 
open or closed to migration, whether 
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monarchic or republican, whether liberal or 
conservative, whether capitalist or com- 
munist, all face nearly identical problems 
of industry and society. And wherever 
solutions have been offered for these prob- 
lems the terms of those solutions are curi- 
ously similar in principle and differ little 
except in extent and degree in relation to 
the development of the evils sought to be 
remedied. 


A Brief Record 


The ten-year record of the I. L. O. is 
built upon the work of its thirteen sessions 
to which an average of forty governments 
have annually sent their delegates, and 
where the national organizations of workers 
have been represented, and where national 
associations of employers have had their 
spokesmen each year. The outcome of its 
work has been: suggested ways of dealing 
with such day to day working problems as 
hours of labor, employment of women and 
children, night work, finding of jobs, 
weekly rest and leisure, health, compensa- 
tion for injuries, treatment of labor in 
transit (migration), welfare of seamen, 
forced labor and its place in world indus- 
try. These have been the subjects of its 
treaties. Many other problems have been 
subjected to examination through research. 
The publications of the Office now include 
eight periodicals reporting currently on im- 
mediate aspects of all these problems, all 
appearing in English and French versions, 
and some in German, Italian and Spanish. 

As a fact-finding institution, the I. L. O. 
has told the story of the eight-hour day 
and made available the facts with regard 
to its spread and some of its effects. It 
had laid bare the practices of forced labor 
and their part in world economy, and it 
has established on a sound footing the first 
comprehensive statistics of migration. 
Mention might also be made of its special 
analysis of compensation laws, laws on em- 
ployment of women, seamen’s legislation, 
freedom of association and hours of work ; 
also its special studies and reports on these 
and other subjects discussed at the Con- 
ference or requested by interested groups. 


Views of the Judges 


Mr. Arthur Fontaine, chairman of the 
governing body, and speaking, as it were, 
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for the governments which are represented 
in the organization, quotes with approval a 
judgment on the research activities of the 
I. L. O. made by the National Industrial 
Conference Board of the United States: 


Prior to the organization of the International 

Labor Office there was no medium through which 
interested persons and organizations could keep 
in close touch with the development in labor 
legislation and the changes in the broader fields 
of employment relationship. The special investi- 
gations of the Office have assembled information 
which would not otherwise be available. 
As a fact-finding and research agency the I. L. O. 
has functioned as satisfactorily as the breadth of 
its field of investigation in comparison with its 
resources permits. 


With respect to the legislative work of 
the Office, Mr. Fontaine cites the record of 
ratification and compares it with the maxi- 
mum possible attainable. (This progress of 
ratification is reported each month by the 
I. L. O., is constantly subject to change and 
need not be recited here in detail.) None 
of the subjects upon which agreement has 
been ultimately attained, says Mr. Fon- 
taine, has given rise to any serious opposi- 
tion. “My personal opinion is that the 
results obtained are, on the whole, very en- 
couraging in view of the difficulties inher- 
ent in any international system of legisla- 
tions” as well as in view “of the great differ- 
ences in the state of industrial development 
in the different countries.” Mr. Fontaine 
concludes by pointing out that “the con- 
ventions are nearly always based on a 
large amount of practical experience, or at 
least on a wave of public opinion which 
has already spread far beyond the limits 
of the working class, and in consequence 
they tend to form the standard 
for working conditions.” ' 

The Director of the I. L. O., Albert 
Thomas, like Mr. Fontaine, speaks from 
the point of view of a broad international- 
ism and of the countries represented in the 
organization. He says: “On the whole, 
there is no reason to be dissatisfied with 


* These and subsequent quotations from I. L. O. 
officials here cited are taken from an illustrated 
album or memoir issued on the occasion of the 
tenth anniversary of the I. L. O. and entitled, 
“The International 
1929,” Geneva, 1930. 


Labor Organization, 1919- 
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the results achieved. A part of the program 
has been carried out.”” Mr. Thomas sums 
the situation up in this paragraph: 


Even more than the moderate, but by no means 
insignificant, number of ratifications; even more 
than the application with ever-growing fidelity 
of the conventions ratified; even more than its 
scientific work which forms the first and even 
the most important part of trade libraries; even 
more than its edifice of wood and stone solidly 
built in two years and four months and well 
fitted for its purpose, the International Labor 
Office has a greater source of pride after these 
ten years—its moral influence. The organiza- 
tion, made use of to a varying degree and more 
or less known in its daily working, enjoys to a 
steadily increasing extent the confidence of gov- 
ernments and representative assemblies, of ad- 
ministrative bodies, of industrial organizations 
and already even of the mass of the people. 


No less important than the views of 
officials in the I. L. O. are the reactions of 
employers and workers who participate on 
equal terms in the organization. (It is re- 
called that voting in the conference is by 
the unit method of individuals rather than 
of countries and all measures of a non- 
procedural character are passed by a two- 
thirds majority.) 

Mr. Gino Olivetti (Italy) is the vice- 
chairman of the governing body, acting as 
spokesman for employers in the organiza- 
tion. Surveying his ten years of associa- 
tion with the organization, Mr. Olivetti 
finds it interesting 


to examine the evidence furnished by facts as to 
the soundness of conceptions, conclusions and 
guiding principles that presided over the censtitu- 
tion of an organization which—though Robert 
Owen had dimly seen it and the International 
Association for Labor Legislation had adumbrated 
it—had nevertheless no direct precedent either in 
law or official practice. 


Mr. Olivetti goes carefully over the 
ground of the compromises achieved by the 
Commission on International Labor Legis- 
lation which at the Peace Conference drew 
up the charter of the I. L. O. He com- 
ments upon the wisdom of the final results 
in these words: “The experience of the last 
ten years has proved that those were right 
who, in the Commission on International 
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Labor Legislation, held that, after all, it is 
not coercion that is desired in most ques- 
tions, but rather ‘knowledge of the facts and 
good will.’” The emphasis is on the func- 
tion “to create and mobilize a healthy pub- 
lic opinion.” Within these “comparatively 
modest limits” the I. L. O. has carried on 
its “work of moral and social propaganda” 
inducing the states “to adopt voluntarily 
in their legislation the principles approved 
by the conference.” With a less flexible 
system, he says, it would have been diffi- 
cult to overcome “that legitimate resistence 
and diffidence” so characteristic of sover- 
eign states. That the I. L. O. has attained 
its modest objects Mr. Olivette thinks, is 
evidenced by “the movement of social 
progress . aroused in every part of 
the world and the healthy ferment of 
scientific research, legislative reforms and 
currents of opinion which it has created or 
guided or rendered more effective and 
fruitful.” As an employer, he concludes 
with this rather forceful summation: 

“The International Labor Office has 
shown a constant desire to become the 
motive center of social policy in the whole 
world,” a desire that is characterized “with 
an effort of scientific impartiality and eco- 
nomic and social equity, which, even 
though it may not entirely have attained 
its objects, has proved that the Office is 
profoundly persuaded that in this effort 
resides the secret of its future success with 
governments, employers and workers.” 

E. L. Poulton, vice-chairman, the govern- 
ing body, representing the workers, stresses 
the social-justice aim of the organization, 
welcoming it as a declaration “that may 
mean a complete revolution as to the way 
in which industrial questions will be dealt 
with in the future.” Nevertheless he 
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recognizes the difficulties in the path 
of such an international program: The 
nearness to the present war and its pas- 
sions; varying national outlooks; differing 
national policies; geographical distance; 
language barriers; and more particularly 
varying stages of industrial development. 
Yet he has no doubt but that the I. L. O. 
“has amply and fully justified its exist- 
ence,” and “that by using its powers wisely 
it will make it more and more possible for 
the workers to attain to better conditions.” 


The Open Road 


These are the summations of those who 
have shared in the work of the I. L. O. for 
the first ten years of its effort. In those 
encomiums, if they may be so called, there 
is a degree of modesty and reservation, 
and freedom from collective boasting. 
There is the realization that the I. L. O. 
is merely an instrument of international 
action; that it rests with those in it to use 
it for “illth” or wealth; that its effort can 
go only so far as circumstance permit in a 
world of dictatorships, monarchies and 
republics; in a world of sovereign nations 
jealous of rights and eager for power. At 
least, as the director of the I. L. O. says, 
the impulse for good has been given and an 
atmosphere is in the making. There is the 
institution; it has a program; and it has 
the moral support of the world’s producers, 
labor and capital. But above all is the 
fact of an institution capable of function- 
ing, as the deputy director of the I. L. O. 
comments, which is “the fundamental dif- 
ference between prewar and postwar in- 
ternational relations.”’ The, institution is 
the open road to the better social world. 
And institutions are long and enduring and 
patient. 
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TREATY TEXT 


TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES, FRANCE, THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE, ITALY AND JAPAN FOR 
THE LIMITATION AND REDUC- 
TION OF NAVAL ARMAMENT, 
SIGNED AT LONDON, APRIL 22, 
1930. 


HE President of the United States of Amer- 

ica, the President of the French Republic, 
His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland 
and the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
Emperor of India, His Majesty the King of 
Italy, and His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, 
desiring to prevent the dangers and reduce the 
burdens inherent in competitive armaments; and 
desiring to carry forward the work begun by the 
Washington Naval Conference and to facilitate 
the progressive realization of general limitation 
and reduction of armaments, have resolved to 
conclude a treaty for the limitation and reduction 
of naval armament, and have accordingly 
appointed as their plenipotentiaries: 


By the President of the United States of America: 

Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State. 

Charles G. Dawes, Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James. 

Charles Francis Adams, Secretary of the Navy. 

Joseph T. Robinson, Senator from the State of 
Arkansas. 

David A. Reed, Senator from the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Hugh Gibson, Ambassador to Belgium. 

Dwight W. Morrow, Ambassador to Mexico. 


By the President of the French Republic: 

M. Andre Tardieu, Deputy, President of the 
Council of Ministers and Minister of the In- 
terior. 

M. Aristide Briand, Deputy and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

M. Jacques Louis Dumesnil, Deputy and Min- 
ister of Marine. 

M. Francois Pietri, Deputy and Minister of 
Colonies. 

M. Aime Joseph de Fleuriau, Ambassador of the 
French Republic at the Court of St. James. 

By His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland 
and the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
Emperor of India: 

For Great Britain and Northern Ireland and all 

parts of the British Empire which are not 
separate members of the League of Nations: 
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The Right Hon. James Ramsay MacDonald, M. 
P., First Lord of His Treasury and Prime 
Minister. 

The Right Hon. Arthur Henderson, M. P., His 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

The Right Hon. Albert Victor Alexander, M. P., 
First Lord of His Admiralty. 

The Right Hon. William Wedgewood Benn, D. 
S. O., D. F. C., M. P., His Principal Secretary 
of State for India. 

For the Dominion of Canada: 

Colonel the Hon. James Layton Ralston, C. M. 
G., D. S. O., K. C., Member of His Privy 
Council for Canada and Minister for National 
Defense. 

The Hon. Philippe Roy, member of His Privy 
and Minister Plenipotentiary in France for the 
Council for Canada and His Envoy Extraor- 
dinary, Dominion of Canada. 

For the Commonwealth of Australia: 

The Hon. James Edward Fenton, Minister for 
Trade and Customs. 

For the Dominion of New Zealand: 

Thomas Mason Wilford, Esq., K. C., High Com- 
missioner for the Dominion of New Zealand 
in London. 

For the Union of South Africa: 

Charles Te Water, Esq., High Commissioner for 

the Union of South Africa in London. 
For the Irish Free State: 

Timothy Aloysius Smiddy, Esq., High Commis- 

sioner for the Irish Free State in London. 
For India: 

Sir Atul Chandra Chatterjee, K. C. I. E., High 

Commissioner of India in London. 
By His Majesty the King of Italy: 

The Hon. Dino Grandi, Deputy and His Min- 
ister Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

The Admiral of the Division, the Hon. Giuseppe 
Sirianni, Senator of the Kingdom and His 
Minister Secretary of State for Marine. 

Mr. Antonio Chiaramonte-Bordonaro, His 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotenti- 
ary at the Court of St. James. 

Admiral, the Hon. Alfredo Acton, Senator of 
the Kingdom. 

By His Majesty the Emperor of Japan: 

Mr. Reijiro Wakatsuki, Member of the House 
of Peers. 

Admiral Takeshi Takerabe, Minister for the 
Navy. . 

Mr. Tsuneo Matsudaira, His Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary at the Court 
of St. James. 

Mr. Matsuzo Nagai, His Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to His Majesty the 
King of the Belgians. 
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Who, having communicated to one another their 
full powers, found in good and due form, have 
agreed as follows: 


PART I 
ARTICLE I. 


The high contracting parties agree not to exer- 
cise their rights to lay down the keels of capital 
ship replacement tonnage during the years 1931- 
1936 inclusive as provided in Chapter II, Part 3, 
of the Treaty for the Limitation of Naval Arma- 
ment signed between them at Washington on the 
sixth of February, 1922, and referred to in the 
present treaty as the Washington Treaty. 

This provision is without prejudice to the 
disposition relating to the replacement of ships 
accidentally lost or destroyed contained in Chapter 
II, Part 3, Section I, Paragraph (c) of the said 
treaty. 

France and Italy may, however, build the 
replacement tonnage which they were entitled to 
lay down in 1927 and 1929 in accordance with 
the provisions of the said treaty. 


ARTICLE II. 


1. The United States, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and Japan 
shall dispose of the following capital ships as pro- 
vided in this Article: 


United States: Florida, Utah, Arkansas or 
Wyoming. 

United Kingdom: Benbow, Iron Duke, Marl- 
borough, Emperor of India, Tiger. 

Japan: Hiyei. 


(a) Subject to the provisions of subparagraph 
(b), the above ships, unless converted to target 
use exclusively in accordance with Chapter II, 
Part 2, Paragraph II (c) of the Washington 
Treaty, shall be scrapped in the following manner: 

One of the ships to be scrapped by the United 
States, and two of those to be scrapped by the 
United Kingdom, shall be rendered unfit for war- 
like service, in accordance with Chapter II, Part 2, 
Paragraph III (b) of the Washington Treaty, 
within twelve months from the coming into force 
of the present treaty.. These ships shall be finally 
scrapped, in accordance with Paragraph II (a) or 
(b) of the said Part 2, within twenty-four months 
from the said coming into force. In the case of the 
second of the ships to be scrapped by the United 
States, and of the third and fourth of the ships to 
be scrapped by United Kingdom, the said periods 
shall be eighteen and thirty months respectively 
from the coming into force of the present treaty. 

(b) Of the ships to be disposed of under this 
Article, the following may be retained for training 
purposes: 

By the United States: Arkansas or Wyoming. 

By the United Kingdom: Iron Duke. 

By Japan: Hiyei. 

These ships shall be reduced to the condition 


prescribed in Section V of Annex II to Part II of 
the present treaty. The work of reducing these 
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vessels to the required condition shall begin, in 
the case of the United States and the United 
Kingdom, within twelve months, and in the case 
of Japan within eighteen months from the coming 
into force of the present treaty; the work shall 
be completed within six months of the expiration 
of the above mentioned periods. 

Any of these ships which are not retained for 
training purposes shall be rendered unfit for war- 
like service within eighteen months, and finally 
scrapped within thirty months, of the coming into 
force of the present treaty. 

2. Subject to any disposal of capital ships which 
might be necessitated, in accordance with the 
Washington Treaty, by building by France or Italy 
of the replacement tonnage referred to in Article 
I of the present treaty, all existing capital ships 
mentioned in Chapter II, Part 3, Section II of 
the Washington Treaty and not designated above 
to be disposed of may be retained during the term 
of the present treaty. 

3. The right of replacement is not lost by delay 
in laying down replacement tonnage, and the old 
vessel may be retained until replaced even though 
due for scrapping under Chapter II, Part 3, Sec- 
tion II of the Washington Treaty. 


ARTICLE III 


1. For the purpose of the Washington Treaty, 
the definition of an aircraft carrier given in 
Chapter II, Part 4 of the said treaty is hereby 
replaced by the following definition: 


“The expression ‘aircraft carrier’ includes any 
surfaced vessel of war, whatever its displace- 
ment, designed for the specific and exclusive 
purpose of carrying aircraft and so constructed 
that aircraft can be launched therefrom and 
landed thereon.” 


2. The fitting of a landing-on or flying-off plat- 
form or deck on a capital ship, cruiser, or 
destroyer, provided such vessel was not designed 
or adapted exclusively as an aircraft carrier, shall 
not cause any vessel so fitted to be charged against 
or classified in the category of aircraft carriers. 

3. No existing capital ship shall be fitted with a 
landing-on platform or deck. 


ARTICLE IV 


1. No aircraft carrier of 10,000 tons (10,160 
metric tons) or less standard displacement mount- 
ing a gun above 6.1 inches (155 mm.) calibre 
shall be acquired by, or constructed by, or for, 
any of the high contracting parties. 

2. As from the coming into force of the present 
treaty in respect of all the high contracting parties, 
no aircraft carrier of 10,000 tons (10,160 metric 
tons) or less standard displacement mounting a 
gun in excess of 6.1 inch (155 mm.) shall be 
constructed within the jurisdiction of any of the 
high contracting parties. 


ARTICLE V 


An aircraft carrier must not be designed and 
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constructed for carrying a more powerful arma- 
ment than that authorized by Article IX or Article 
X of the Washington Treaty, or by Article IV of 
the present treaty, as the case may be. Wherever 
in the said Articles IX and X of the Washington 
Treaty the calibre of 6.0 inches (152 mm.) is 
mentioned, the calibre of 6.1 inches (155 mm.) 
is substituted therefor. 


PART II 
ARTICLE VI 


1. The rules for determining standard displace- 
ment prescribed in Chapter II, Part 4, of the 
Washington Treaty shall apply to all surface ves- 
sels of war of each of the high contracting parties. 

2. The standard displacement of a submarine 
is the surface displacement of the vessel complete 
(exclusive of the water in nonwatertight struc- 
ture) fully manned, engined, and equipped ready 
for sea, including all armament and ammunition, 
equipment, outfit, provisions for crew, miscella- 
neous stores, and implements of every description 
that are intended to be carried in war, but without 
fuel, lubricating oil, fresh water or ballast water 
of any kind on board. 

3. Each naval combatant vessel shall be rated 
at its displacement tonnage when in the standard 
condition. The word “ton,” except in the expres- 
sion “metric ton,” shall be understood to be the 
ton of 2,240 pounds (1,016 kilos). 


ARTICLE VII 


1. No submarine, the standard displacement of 
which exceeds 2,000 tons (2,032 metric tons) or 
with a gun above 5.1 inches (130 mm.) calibre 
shall be acquired by or constructed by or for any 
of the high contracting parties. 

2. The high contracting parties may, however, 
retain, build or acquire a maximum number of 
three submarines of a standard displacement not 
exceeding 2,800 tons (2,845 metric tons); these 
submarines may carry guns not above 6.1 inches 
(155 mm.) calibre. Within this number, France 
may retain one unit, already launched, of 2,880 
tons (2,926 metric tons), with guns the calibre 
of which is 8 inches (203 mm.). 

3. The high contracting parties may retain the 
submarines which they possessed on the Ist April, 
1930, having a standard displacement not in excess 
of 2,000 tons (2,032 metric tons), and armed with 
guns above 5.1 inches (130 mm.) calibre. 

4. As from the coming into force of the present 
treaty in respect of all the high contracting parties, 
no submarine the standard displacement of which 
exceeds 2,000 tons (2,032 metric tons) or with a 
gun above 5.1 inches (130 mm.) calibre shall be 
constructed within the jurisdiction of any of 
the high contracting parties, except as provided 
in paragraph 2 of this Article. 


ARTICLE VIII 
Subject to any special agreements which may 


submit them to limitation, the following vessels 
are exempt from limitation: 
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(a) Naval surface combatant vessels of 600 
tons (610 metric tons) standard displacement and 
under. 

(b) Naval surface combatant vessels exceeding 
600 tons (610 metric tons), but not exceeding 
2,000 tons (2,032 metric tons) standard displace- 
ment provided they have none of the following 
characteristics: 


(1) Mount a gun above 6.1 inches (155 mm.) 
calibre. 

(2) Mount more than four guns above 3 
inches (76 mm.) calibre. 

(3) Are designed or fitted to launch torpedoes. 

(4) Are designed for a speed greater than 
twenty knots. 


(c) Naval surface vessels not specifically built 
as fighting ships which are employed on fleet 
duties or as troop transports or in some other 
way than as fighting ships, provided they have 
none of the following characteristics : 


(1) Mount a gun above (6.1) inches (155 
mm.) calibre. 

(2) Mount more than four guns above 3-inch 
(76 mm.) calibre. 

(3) Are designed or fitted to launch torpedoes. 

(4) Are designed for a speed greater than 
twenty knots. 

(5) Are protected by armor plate. 

(6) Are designed or fitted to launch mines. 

(7) Are fitted to receive aircraft on board 
from the air. 

(8) Mount more than one aircraft-launch- 
ing apparatus on the center line; or two, one on 
each broadside. 

(9) If fitted with any means of launching 
aircraft into the air, are designed or adapted to 
operate at sea more than three aircraft. 


ARTICLE IX 


The rules as to replacement contained in Annex 
I to this Part II are applicable to vessels of war 
not exceeding 10,000 tons (10,160 metric tons) 
standard displacement, with the exception of air- 
craft carriers, whose replacement is governed by 
the provisions of the Washington Treaty. 


ARTICLE X 


Within one month after the date of laying down 
and the date of completion respectively of each 
vessel of war, other than capital ships, aircraft 
carriers and the vessels exempt from limitation 
under Article VIII, laid down or completed by or 
for them after the coming into force of the present 
treaty, the high contracting parties shall com- 
municate to each of the other high contracting 
parties the information detailed below: 

(a) The date of laying the keel and the follow- 
ing particulars: 


The classification of the vessel. 

Standard displacement in tons and metric tons. 

The principal dimensions, namely, length at 
water line, extreme beam at or below water 
line. 

Mean draft at standard displacement. 

The calibre of the largest gun. 
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(b) The date of completion together with the 
foregoing particulars relating to the vessel at that 
date. 

The information to be given in the case of 
capital ships and aircraft carriers is governed by 
the Washington Treaty. 


ARTICLE XI 


Subject to the provisions of Article II of the 
present treaty, the rules for disposal contained in 
Annex II to this Part II shall be applied to all 
vessels of war to be disposed of under the said 
treaty, and to aircraft carriers as defined in 
Article III. 


ARTICLE XII 


1. Subject to any supplementary agreements 
which may modify as between the high contract- 
ing parties concerned, the lists in Annex III of 
this Part II, the special vessels shown therein may 
be retained and their tonnage shall not be included 
in the tonnage subject to limitation. 

2. Any other vessel constructed, adapted or 
acquired to serve the purposes for which these 
special vessels are retained shall be charged against 
the tonnage of the appropriate combatant cate- 
gory, according to the characteristics of the vessel, 
unless such vessel conforms to the characteristics 
of vessels exempt from limitation under Article 
VIII. 

3. Japan may, however, replace the minelayers 
Aso and Tokiwa by two new mine layers before 
31st December, 1936. The standard displacement 
of each of the new vessels shall not exceed 5,000 
tons (5,080 metric tons); their speed shall not 
exceed twenty knots, and their other characteris- 
tics shall conform to the provisions of paragraph 
(b) of Article VIII. The new vessels shall be 
regarded as special vessels and their tonnage shall 
not be chargeable to the tonnage of any com- 
batant category. The Aso and Tokiwa shall be 
disposed of in accordance with Section I or II of 
Annex II to this Part II, on completion of the 
replacement vessels. 

4. The Asama, Yakumo, Izumo, Iwate and 
Kasuga shall be disposed of as stated in Section I 
or II of Annex II to this Part II, when the first 
three vessels of the Kuma class have been replaced 
by new vessels. These three vessels of the Kuma 
class shall be reduced to the condition prescribed 
in Section V, subparagraph (b) 2 of Annex II 
to this Part II, and are to be used for training 
ships, and their tonnage shall not thereafter be 
included in the tonnage subject to limitation. 


ARTICLE XIII 


Existing ships of various types which, prior to 
the 1st April, 1930, have been used as stationary 
training establishments or hulks, may be retained 
in a nonseagoing condition. 





Annex I 


RULES FOR REPLACEMENT 
Section I 


Except as provided in Section III of this Annex 
and Part III of the present treaty, a vessel shall 
not be replaced before it becomes “over age.” 
A vessel shall be deemed to be “over age” when 
the following number of years have elapsed since 
the date of its completion: 

(a) For a surface vessel exceeding 3,000 tons 
(3,048 metric tons) but not exceeding 10,000 tons 
(10,160 metric tons) standard displacement : 


(i) If laid down before the ist January, 1920, 
sixteen years. 

(ii) If laid down after the 31st December, 
1919, twenty years. 


(b) For a surface vessel not exceeding 3,000 
tons (3,048 metric tons) standard displacement : 


(i) If laid down before the Ist January, 1921, 
twelve years. 

(ii) If laid down after the 31st December, 
1920, sixteen years. 


(c) For a submarine: Thirteen years. 

The keels of replacement tonnage shall not be 
laid down more than three years before the year 
in which the vessel to be replaced becomes “over 
age,” but this period is reduced to two years in 
the case of any replacement surface vessel not 
exceeding 3,000 tons (3,048 metric tons) standard 
displacement. 

The right of replacement is not lost by delay 
in laying down replacement tonnage. 


Section II 


Except as otherwise provided in the present 
treaty, the vessel or vessels, whose retention would 
cause the maximum tonnage permitted in the 
category to be exceeded, shall, on the completion 
or acquisition of replacement tonnage, be disposed 
of in accordance with Annex II to this Part II. 


Section III 


In the event of loss or accidental destruction 
a vessel may be immediately replaced. 


Annex II 


RULES FOR DISPOSAL OF VESSELS OF WAR 


The present treaty provides for the disposal of 
vessels of war in the following ways: 


(i) By scrapping (sinking or breaking up). 

(ii) By converting the vessel to a hulk. 

(iii) By converting the vessel to target use 
exclusively. 

(iv) By retaining the vessel exclusively for 
experimental purposes. 

(v) By retaining the vessel exclusively for 
training purposes. Any vessel of war to be dis- 
posed of, other than a capital ship, may either 
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be scrapped or converted to a hulk at the 
option of the high contracting party concerned. 


Vessels, other than capital ships, which have 
been retained for target usages, experimental or 
training purposes shall finally be scrapped or con- 
verted to hulks. 


Section I 
Vessels to Be Scrapped 


(a) A vessel to be disposed of by scrapping, by 
reason of its replacement, must be rendered incap- 
able of warlike service within six months of the 
date of the completion of its successor, or of the 
first of its successors if there are more than one. 
If, however, the completion of the new vessel or 
vessels be delayed, the work of rendering the old 
vessel incapable of warlike service shall, neverthe- 
less, be completed within four and a half years 
from the date of laying the keel of the new vessel, 
or of the first of the new vessels; but should the 
new vessel, or any of the new vessels, be a surface 
vessel not exceeding 3,000 tons (3,048 metric tons) 
standard displacement, this period is reduced to 
three and a half years. 

(b) A vessel to be scrapped shall be considered 
incapable of warlike service when there shall have 
been removed and landed or else destroyed in the 
ship: 


(1) All guns and essential parts of guns, fire 
control tops and revolving parts of all barbettes 
and turrets. 

(2) All hydro-electric machinery for operat- 
ing turrets. 

(3) All fire control instruments and range 
finders. 

(4) All ammunition, explosives, mines and 
mines rails. 

(5) All torpedoes, warheads, torpedo tubes 
and training racks. 

(6) All wireless telegraphy installations. 

(7) All main propelling machinery or alter- 
natively the armored conning tower and all side 
armor plate. 

(8) All aircraft cranes, derricks, lifts and 
launching apparatus. All landing-on or flying- 
off platforms or, alternatively, all main pro- 
pelling machinery. 

(9) In addition, in the case of submarines, all 
main storage batteries, air compressor plants 
and ballast pumps. 


(c) Scrapping shall be finally effected in either 
of the following ways within twelve months of 
the date on which the work of rendering the vessel 
incapable of warlike service is due for completion: 


(1) Permanent sinking of the vessel. 

(2) Breaking the vessel up; this shall always 
include the destruction or removal of all 
machinery, boilers and armor, and all deck, side 
and bottom plating. 


Section II 
Vessels to Be Converted to Hulks 


A vessel to be disposed of by conversion to a 
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hulk shall be considered finally disposed of when 
the conditions prescribed in Section I, Paragraph 
(b), have been complied with, omitting subpara- 
graphs (6), (7) and (8), and when the following 
have been effected: 


(1) Mutilation beyond repair of all propelier 
shafts, thrust blocks, turbine gearing or main 
propelling motors, and turbines or cylinders of 
main engines. 

(2) Removal of propeller brackets. 

(3) Removal and breaking up of all aircraft 
lifts, and the removal of all aircraft cranes, 
derricks and launching apparatus. 


The vessel must be put in the above condition 
within the same limits of time as provided in 
Section (I) for rendering a vessel incapable of 
warlike service. 


Section III 
Vessels to Be Converted to Target Use 


(a) A vessel to be disposed of by conversion 
to target use exclusively shall be considered incap- 
able of warlike service when there have been 
removed and landed, or rendered unserviceable 
on board, the following: 


(1) All guns. 

(2) All fire control tops and instruments 
and main fire control communication wiring. 

(3) All machinery for operating gun mount- 
ings or turrets. 

(4) All ammunition, explosives, mines, tor- 
pedoes and torpedo tubes. 

(5) All aviation facilities and accessories. 


The vessel must be put into the above condition 
within the same limits of time as provided in 
Section I for rendering a vessel incapable of war- 
like service. 

(b) In addition to the rights already possessed 
by each high contracting party under the Wash- 
ington Treaty, each high contracting party is 
permitted to retain, for target use exclusively, at 
any one time: 


(1) Not more than three vessels (cruisers or 
destroyers), but of these three vessels only one 
may exceed 3,000 tons (3,048 metric tons) 
standard displacement. 

(2) One submarine. 


(c) On retaining a vessel for target use, the 
high contracting party undertakes not to recon- 
dition it for warlike service. 


Section IV 
Vessels Retained for Experimental Purposes 


(a) A vessel to be disposed of by conversion 
to experimental purposes exclusively, shall be dealt 
with in accordance with the provisions of Section 
III (a) this Annex. 

(b) Without prejudice to the general rules, and 
provided that due notice be given to the other 
high contracting parties, reasonable variation from 
the conditions prescribed in Section III (a) this 
Annex, in so far as may be necessary for the 
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purposes of a special experiment, may be permitted 
as a temporary measure. 

Any high contracting party taking advantage of 
this provision is required to furnish full details 
of any such variations and the period for which 
they will be required. 

(c) Each high contracting party is permitted 
to retain for experimental purposes exclusively 
at any one time: 


(i) Not more than two vessels (cruisers or 
destroyers) but of these two vessels only one 
may exceed 3,000 tons (3,048 metric tons) 
standard displacement. 

(ii) One submarine. 


(d) The United Kingdom is allowed to retain, 
in their present conditions the monitor Roberts, 
the main armament guns and mountings of which 
have been mutilated, and the seaplane carrier Ark 
Royal, until no longer required for experimental 
purposes. The retention of these two vessels is 
without prejudice to the retention of vessels 
permitted under (c) above. 

(e) On retaining a vessel for experimental pur- 
poses the high contracting party undertakes not to 
recondition it for warlike service. 


Section V 
Vessels Retained for Training Purposes 


(a) In addition to the rights already possessed 
by any high contracting party under the Wash- 
ington Treaty, each high contracting party is per- 
mitted to retain for training purposes exclusively 
the following vessels: 

United States: One capital ship (Arkansas or 
Wyoming). 

France: Two surface vessels, one of which may 
exceed 3,000 tons (3,048 metric tons) standard 
displacement. 

United Kingdom: One capital ship (Jron Duke). 

Italy: Two surface vessels, one of which may 
exceed 3,000 tons (3,048 metric tons) standard 
displacement. 

Japan: One capital ship (Hiyei), three cruisers 
(Kuma) class. 

(b) Vessels retained for training purposes under 
the provisions of paragraph (a) shall, within six 
months of the date on which they are required 
to be disposed of, be dealt with as follows: 


Capital Ships 
The following is to be carried out: 


(1) Removal of main armament guns, revolv- 
ing parts of all barbettes and turrets; machinery 
for operating turrets; but three turrets with 
their armament may be retained in each ship. 

(2) Removal of all ammunition and explo- 
sives in excess of the quantity required for 
target practice training for the guns remaining 
on board. 

(3) Removal of conning tower and the side 
armor belt between the foremost and aftermost 
barbettes. 

(4) Removal or mutilation of all torpedo 
tubes. 
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(5) Removal or mutilation on board of all 
boilers in excess of the number required for a 
maximum speed of eighteen knots. 


Other Surface Vessels Retained by France, Italy 
and Japan. 


The following is to be carried out: 


(1) Removal of one half of guns, but four 
guns of main calibre may be retained on each 
vessel. 

(2) Removal of all torpedo tubes. 

(3) Removal of all aviation facilities and 
accessories. 

(4) Removal of one half of boilers. 


(c) The high contracting party concerned 
undertakes that vessels retained in accordance 
with the provisions of this section shall not be 
used for any combatant purpose. 

Annex III 
SPECIAL VESSELS 


United States 








Name Type of vessel Displacement tons 
Aroostook (minelayer) 4,950 
Oglala (minelayer) 4,950 
Baltimore (minelayer) . 4,413 
San Francisco (minelayer) 4,083 
Cheyenne (monitor) ............... 2,800 
Helena (gunboat) 1,392 
Isabel (yacht) 938 
Niagara (yacht) 2,600 
Bridgeport (destroyer tender) 11,750 
Dobbin (destroyer tender) 12,450 
Melville (destroyer tender) 7,150 
Whitney (destroyer tender) 12,450 
Holland (submarine tender) 11,570 
Henderson (naval transport) . 10,000 

Total 91,496 
France 

Name Type of vessel Displacement tons 
Castor (minelayer) ‘ 3,150 
Pollux (minelayer) er 2,461 
Commandant-Teste (seaplane carrier) .. 10,000 
Aisne (despatch vessel) : 600 
Marne (despatch vessel) 600 
Ancre (despatch vessel) 604 
Scarpe (despatch vessel) 604 
Suippe (despatch vessel) 604 
Dunkerque (despatch vessel) 644 
Laffaux (despatch vessel) 644 
Bapaume (despatch vessel) 644 
Nancy (despatch vessel) ... 644 
Calais (despatch vessel) 644 
Lassigny (despatch vessel) 644 
Les Eparges (despatch vessel) 644 
Remiremont (despatch vessel) 644 
Tahure (despatch vessel) 644 
Toul (despatch vessel) 644 
Epinal (despatch vessels) 644 
Lievin (despatch vessel) 644 
—— (net layer) 2,293 

MENG CoS bean Lola ona weaken 








British Commonwealth of Nations 


Name Type of vessel Displacement tons 
Adventurer, minelayer (United Kingdom) 6,740 
Albatross, seaplane carrier (Australia) . 5,000 
Erebus, monitor (United Kingdom) . 7,200 


Terror, monitor (United Kingdom) ; 7,200, 
Marshal Soult, monitor (United Kingdom) 6,400 
Clive, sloop (India) . 2,021 
Medway, submarine depot ship (United 











Kingdom) . 15,000 
Total . 49,561 
Italy 
Name Type of vessel Displacement tons 
Miragli (seaplane carrier) Ae 4,880 
Fad di Bruno (Monitor) : ... 2200 
Monte Grappa (monitor) 605 
Montello (monitor) ; . 605 
Monte Cengio (ex-monitor) 500 
Monte Novegno (ex-monitor) 500 
Campania (sloop) .. 2,070 
Total 11,960 
Japan 

Name Type of vessel Displacement tons 
Aso (minelayer) ; , . 7,180 
Tokiwa (minelayer) 9,240 
Asama (old cruiser) .. 9,240 
Yakumo (old cruiser) 9,010 
Izumo (old cruiser) — . 9,180 
Iwate (old cruiser) 9,180 
Kasuga (old cruiser) 7,080 
Yodo (gunboat) . 1,320 
Total 61,430 


PART III 


The President of the United States of America, 
His Majesty, the King of Great Britain, Ireland 
and the British Dominions Beyond the Seas, 


CATEGORIES 
Cruisers: 


(a) With guns of more than 180,000 tons 


6.1 inch (155 mm.) calibre. (182,880 metric tons) 


(b) With guns of 6.1 inch 143,500 tons 


(155 mm.) calibre or less. (145.796 metric tons) 


Destroyers 150,000 tons 
(152,400 metric tons) 
Submarines 52,700 tons 





UNITED STATES 


(53,543 metric tons) 
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Emperor of India, and His Majesty, the Emperor 
of Japan, have agreed as between themselves to 
the provisions of this Part III: 


ARTICLE XIV 


The naval combatant vessels of the United 
States, the British Commonwealth of Nations and 
Japan, other than capital ships, aircraft carriers 
and all vessels exempt from limitation under 
Article VIII, shall be limited during the term 
of the present treaty as provided in this Part III, 
and in the case of special vessels, as provided 
in Article XII. 


ARTICLE XV 


For the purpose of this Part III the definition 
of the cruiser and destroyer categories shall be as 
follows: 

Cruisers: 

Surface vessels of war, other than capital ships 
or aircraft carriers, the standard displacement 
of which exceeds 1,850 tons (1,880 metric tons), 
or with a gun above 5.1 inches (130 mm.) calibre. 

The cruiser category is divided into two follow- 
ing subcategories: 

(a) Cruisers carrying a gun above 6.1 inch 
(155 mm.) calibre. 

(b) Cruisers carrying a gun not above 6.1 
inch (155 mm.) calibre. 

Destroyers: 

Surface vessels of war the standard displace- 
ment of which does not exceed 1,850 tons (1,880 
metric tons), and with a gun not above 5.1 inches 
(130 mm.) calibre. 


ARTICLE XVI 


1. The completed tonnage in the cruiser, de- 
stroyer and submarine categories which is not to 
be exceeded on the 31st of December, 1936, is 
given in the following table: 


UniTep KincpoM JAPAN 

146,800 tons 108,400 tons 
(149,149 metric tons) (110,134 metric tons) 
192,200 tons 100,450 tons 


(102,057 metric tons) 


105,500 tons 
(107,188 metric tons) 


52,700 tons 
(53,543 metric tons) 


(195,275 metric tons) 


105,500 tons 
(152,400 metric tons) 


52,700 tons 
(53,543 metric tons) 
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2. Vessels which cause the total tonnage in any 
category to exceed the figures given in the fore- 
going table shall be disposed of gradually during 
the period ending on 31st December, 1936. 

3. The maximum number of cruisers of sub- 
categories (a) shall be as follows: 

For the United States, eighteen; for the United 
Kingdom, fifteen; for Japan, twelve. 

4. In the destroyer category not more than 16 
per cent of the allowed total tonnage shall be 
employed in vessels of over 1,500 tons (1,524 
metric tons) standard displacement. Destroyers 
completed or under construction on Ist April, 
1930, in excess of this percentage may be retained, 
but no other destroyers exceeding 1,500 tons 
(1,524 metric tons) standard displacement shall 
be constructed or acquired until a reduction to 
such 16 per cent has been effected. 

5. Not more than 25 per cent of the allowed 
total tonnage in the cruiser category may be 
fitted with a landing-on platform or deck for air- 
craft. 

6. It is understood that the submarines referred 
to in paragraphs 2 and 3 of Article VII will be 
counted as part of the total submarine tonnage 
of the high contracting parties concerned. 

7. The tonnage of any vessels retained under 
Article XIII or disposed of in accordance with 
Annex II to Part II of the present treaty shall 
not be included in the tonnage subject to limita- 
tion. 

ARTICLE XVII 


A transfer not exceeding 10 per cent of the 
allowed total tonnage of the category or sub- 
category into which the transfer is to be made 
shall be permitted between cruisers of subcategory 
(b) and destroyers. 


ARTICLE XVIII 


The United States contemplates the completion 
by 1935 of fiftedm cruisers of subcategory (a) of 
an aggregate tonnage of 150,000 tons (152,400 
metric tons). For each of the remaining three 
cruisers of subcategory (a) which it is entitled to 
construct the United States may elect to substi- 
tute 15,166 tons (15,409 metric tons) of cruisers 
of subcategory (b). In case the United States shall 
construct one or more of such three remaining 
cruisers of subcategory (a) the sixteenth unit will 
not be laid down before 1933 and will not be com- 
pleted before 1936; the seventeenth will not be 
laid down before 1934 and will not be completed 
before 1937; the eighteenth will not be laid down 
before 1935 and will not be completed before 1938. 


ARTICLE XIX 


Except as provided in Article XX, the tonnage 
laid down in any category subject to limitation 
in accordance with Article XVI shall not exceed 
the amount necessary to reach the maximum al- 
lowed tonnage of the category, or to replace ves- 
sels that become “over age” before December 31, 
1936. Nevertheless replacement tonnage may be 
laid down for cruisers and submarines that be- 
come “over age” in 1937, 1938, and 1939, and 
for destroyers that become “over age” in 1937 
and 1938. 








ARTICLE XX 


Notwithstanding the rules for replacement con- 
tained in Annex I to Part II: 

(a) The Frobisher and Effingham (United 
Kingdom) may be disposed of during the year 
1936. Apart from the cruisers now under con- 
struction, the total replacement tonnage of 
cruisers to be completed, in the case of the 
United Kingdom, prior to 31st December, 1936, 
shall not exceed 91,000 tons (92,456 metric tons). 

(b) Japan may replace the Tama by new con- 
struction to be completed during the year 1936. 

(c) In addition to replacing destroyers becom- 
ing “over age” before 31st December, 1936, Japan 
may lay down, in each of the years 1935 and 
1936, not more than 5,200 tons (5,283 metric 
tons) to replace part of the vessels that become 
“over age” in 1938 and 1939. 

(d) Japan may anticipate replacement during 
the term of the present treaty by laying down 
not more than 19,200 tons (19,507 metric tons) 
of submarine tonnage, of which not more than 
12,000 tons (12,192 metric tons) shall be com- 
pleted by 31st December, 1936. 


ARTICLE XXI 


If, during the term of the present treaty, the 
requirements of the national security of any high 
contracting party in respect of vessels of war lim- 
ited by Part III of the present treaty are in the 
opinion of that party materially affected by new 
construction of any power other than those who 
have joined in Part III of this treaty, that high 
contracting party will notify the other parties to 
Part III as to the increase required to be made in 
its own tonnages within one or more of the cate- 
gories of such vessels of war, specifying particu- 
larly the proposed increases and the reasons there- 
for, and shall be entitled to make such increase. 
Thereupon the other parties to Part III of this 
treaty shall be entitled to make a proportionate 
increase in the category or categories specified; 
and the said other parties shall promptly advise 
with each other through diplomatic channels as 
to the situation thus presented. 


PART IV 
ARTICLE XXII 


The following are accepted as established rules 
of international law: 

(i) In their action with regard to merchant 
ships, submarines must conform to the rules of 
international law to which surface vessels are 
subject. 

(ii) In particular, except in case of persistent 
refusal to stop on being duly summoned, or of 
active resistance to visit or search, a warship, 
whether surface vessel or submarine boat, may 
not sink or render incapable of navigation a 
merchant vessel without having first placed pas- 
sengers, crew and ship’s papers in a place of 
safety. For this purpose the ship’s boats are 
not regarded as a place of safety unless the 
safety of the passengers and crew is assured, 
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in the existing sea and weather conditions, by 

the proximity of land, or the presence of an- 

other vessel which is in a position to take them 

on board. 

The high contracting parties invite all other 
powers to express their assent to the above rules. 


PART V 


ARTICLE XXIII 


The present treaty shall remain in force until 
the 31st December, 1936, subject to the following 
exceptions: 


(1) Part IV shall remain in force without any 
limit of duration. 


(2) The provisions of Articles III, IV, and V 
and Article XI and Annex II to Part II, so far as 
it may relate to aircraft carriers, shall remain in 
force for the same period as the Washington 
Treaty. 


Unless the high contracting parties should agree 
otherwise by reason of a more generally known 
agreement limiting naval armaments, to which 
they all become parties, they shall meet in con- 
ference in 1935 to frame a new treaty to replace 
and to carry out the purposes of the present 
treaty, it being understood that none of the pro- 
visions of the present treaty shall prejudice the 
attitude of any of the high contracting parties 
at the conference agreed to. 


ARTICLE XXIV 


1. The present treaty shall be ratified by the 
high contracting parties in accordance with their 
respective constitutional methods and the ratifica- 
tion shall be deposited at London as soon as possi- 
ble. Certified copies of all the proces verbaux 
of the deposit of ratification will be transmitted 
to all the high contracting parties. 

2. As soon as the ratification of the United 
States of America, of His Majesty the King of 
Great Britain, Ireland and the British Dominions 
Beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, in respect of 
each and all of the members of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations as enumerated in the pre- 
amble of the present treaty, and of His Majesty 
the Emperor of Japan have been deposited, the 
treaty shall come into force in respect of the 
said high contracting parties. 

3. On the date of the coming into force referred 
to in the preceding paragraphs, Parts I, II, IV and 
V of the present treaty will come into force in 
respect to the French Republic and the Kingdom 
of Italy if their ratifications have been deposited 
at that date; otherwise these Parts will come into 
force in respect of each of these powers on the 
deposit of their ratifications. 

4. The rights and obligations resulting from 
Part 3 of the present treaty are limited to the 
high contracting parties mentioned in paragraph 2 
of this Article. 

The high contracting parties will agree as to 
the date on which, and the conditions under 
which, the obligations assumed under the said 
Part 3 by the high contracting parties mentioned 
in paragraph 2 of this Article, will bind them in 
relation to France and Italy: such agreement will 
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determine at the same time the corresponding 
obligations of France and Italy in relation to the 
other high contracting parties. 


ARTICLE XXV 


After the deposit of the ratifications of all the 
high contracting parties, His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom, Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland will communicate, on 
their behalf, the provisions inserted in Part 4 
of the present treaty to all governments, inviting 
them to accede thereto definitely and without 
limit of time. 

Such accession shall be effected by a declaration 
addressed to His Brittanic Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom, Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland. 


ARTICLE XXVI 


The present treaty, of which the French and 
English texts are both authentic, shall remain 
deposited in the archives of his Britannic Maj- 
esty’s Government in the United Kingdom. Duly 
certified copies thereof shall be transmitted to 
the governments of all the high contracting parties. 
In faith whereof the above-named plenipotenti- 
aries have signed the present treaty and have 
affixed thereto their seals. 


Done at London, the 22nd day of April, 1930. 


News In Brief 


THe NOBEL PEACE PRIZES, according to a deci- 
sion of the Storthing Nobel committee, will not 
be at present awarded. The prize for 1928 will 
be placed to the account of the committee’s fund, 
and that for 1929 will be reserved for 1930. 




















Tae WituiaMstown INstiTuTE oF Portics will 
take for its main theme for consideration this 
year the “Problem of World Stabilization.” 
Under this theme it will consider the question of 
interference in backward states, independence 
movements, such as those in India and Egypt, 
communism in Russia, French security, and the 
destiny of Italy. 


Tue NationaL Arts Cius, with headquarters 
in New York, announces a prize of $3,000 for the 
best literary work on “The soul of America.” 
This offer is prompted by the feeling that a large 
number of postwar books have been given to 
magnifying national faults, or to cynical criticism 
of passing phases in our national life. The manu- 
scripts submitted may be in any literary form, 
from fiction to essay; but they must depict deep, 
fundamental and admirable aspects of our na- 
tional life. ‘ 
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Tue Boston Brancu of the English Speaking 
Union in the United States has offered a traveling 
fellowship for the study of vocational education 
in Great Britain. The fellowship was awarded 
this year to Professor Atlee Lane Percy, of Bos- 
ton University. The English Speaking Union is 
a nonpolitical organization which is pledged to 
further good understanding between the British 
Commonwealth and the United States of America. 
It is organized in each country separately, and 
maintains clubhouses with libraries in many cen- 
ters. The Union lately completed its eleventh 
year. 


Tue DaNIsH SECTION of the International Dairy 
Federation will hold, in Copenhagen, in July, an 
international dairy congress for the exchange of 
scientific and economic information connected 
with the industry. 


STUDENTS OF CANADIAN AND AMERICAN colleges 
held a “Model Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions” in the University of Toronto in February. 
They debated there many world problems, in- 
cluding the minority question, the Palestine 
troubles and other vexing questions. The as- 
sembly was so interesting and educational to the 
54 young delegates that it is proposed to repeat 
the experiment at Princeton. 


IN ACCORDANCE WITH A RESOLUTION adopted by 
the sixth international conference of American 
states in Havana in 1928, a congress of rectors, 
deans and educators in general have lately met in 
Havana to consider a project for an inter-Amer- 
ican institute of intellectual co-operation. The 
United States was represented by Dr. James 
Brown Scott, chairman, secretary of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace; Dr. J. C. 
Merriam, president of the Carnegie Institution; 
Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, director of the Institute 
of International Relations; Dr. Frank Aydelotte, 
president of Swarthmore College; and Dr. Ellen 
F. Pendleton, president of Wellesley College. 


Hans CurisTIAN ANDERSON, who was born on 
April 2, 1805, is to be honored this summer in 
Denmark by the dedication of a memorial build- 
ing which is nearly completed. Meanwhile the 
125th anniversary of his birth was celebrated all 
over Denmark in April, with plays, specially com- 
posed music and other programs. 


AMONG THE MANY SUMMER SCHOOLS for foreign 
visitors is one announced for Japan, to be held 
probably in Tokyo University, in July. The past 
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and present status of Japanese culture and history 
will be presented to American teaohers and 
students. 


WITH IMPRESSIVE SHINTO CEREMONIES, a new 
road was opened and dedicated in Japan this 
spring; it leads from Uraga to Kurihama, Com- 
modore Perry’s monument and the site of the 
first landing of Americans in Japan. 


THE 1929 CARGO SHIPMENT through the Panama 
Canal totaled 31,340,493 tons, a 7 per cent in- 
crease over the previous year. The increase was 
12.1 per cent from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
4.7 per cent in the opposite direction. 


ITALy HAS seET OcToBER 15 for the celebration 
of the 2,000th anniversary of the birth of the 
poet Virgil. The celebration, beginning at Rome, 
will travel to all the places made famous by the 
writings or life of Virgil. 


AN INTERNATIONAL coNGRESS of building and 
public works will be held in London, May 26-30. 
President Hoover has appointed fourteen dele- 
gates from the United States to the congress. 


AT THE INSTIGATION of associations for the help 
of the blind in this country, an international con- 
gress is to be held in New York City in the spring 
of 1931. The purpose of the convention is the 
exchange of information as to the teaching and 
help of the blind, profitable methods of employ- 
ment and the study of new equipment. 


THe Unitep STATES WILL PARTICIPATE in the 
meeting of the International Railway Congress 
Association to be held in Madrid, in May. This 
is a permanent organization to which about forty 
nations adhere. The United States has been a 
member since 1905 and contributes $800 annually. 
The last general meeting was held in Lisbon, in 
1925. 


THE PRESIDENT-ELECT OF CoLomsBiA, Dr. En- 
rique Olaya Ferrara, is now minister to the 
United States. He will return to Colombia in 
July and will be inaugurated in August. 


AN INTERESTING DEVELOPMENT in international 
communication is to be found in the “World 
Telephone Directory,” which recently made its 
appearance in Denmark. The edition published 
in 1929 contained 12,000 names, and the edition 
planned to appear this summer will contain some 
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60,000 names. The book is printed in French, 
German and English. 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE of the Cath- 
olic Association for International Peace met in 
Washington, April 22-23. 


By RATIFICATION OF THE TREATY with Colombia, 
April 4, a territorial dispute of long standing was 
settled. By the terms of this treaty the Mos- 
quito Coast and the Corn Islands are made Nica- 
raguan territory, thus giving Nicaragua definite 
sovereignty over the entire east coast, including 
the proposed eastern end of the Nicaraguan 
Canal. One of the Corn Islands was leased to the 
United States under the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty 
for a United States naval base. 


IN CONNECTION WITH the Belgian centennial 
celebrations this summer a congress on family 
education will be held at Liege, Belgium, August 
4-7. 


THE TOPICS FOR COMPETITORS in the Seabury 
prize contests this year are announced by the 
American School Citizenship League to be: 1. For 
students in normal schools and colleges, “The 
Teacher’s Opportunity to Strengthen the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact.” 2. For students in secondary 
schools, “How Would World Peace Benefit the 
Youth of the World?” 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF ToxKyo, destroyed by 
earthquake and fire in 1923, is now complete, 
and a three-day celebration of the event was held 
there the last week in March. At that time the 
Tokyo Institute of Municipal Research sent a 
message of gratitude to Dr. Charles Austin Beard, 
of New York, an experienced city-planning engi- 
neer, for his assistance in reconstruction. Dr. 
Beard was called upon in 1923 by the Minister of 
Home Affairs of Japan, and gave valuable sug- 
gestions to the authorities, especially as to land 
and housing problems, communication systems, 
bridges, economic policies and beautification of 
the renewed city. To convey to the American 
people the thanks of the Japanese for aid at the 
time of the earthquake, four young women, 
chosen from among students in higher institutions 
of learning in Japan, were sent to this country. 


EvucEene Roy was, on April 21, designated tem- 
porary President of Haiti, by the Council of 
State. He will take office in May, at the expira- 
tion of the term of Louis Borno, and will serve 
until the regular elections are held in the fall. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS WILL BE HELD in Prague, 
July 21-30, and in Carlsbad, August 2-10, under 
the auspices of the British Society of Czecho- 
slovakia and the American educational commit- 
tee. Courses will cover economic and cultural 
conditions in Central Europe, and the history and 
literature of Czechoslovakia. 


Tue GERMAN GOVERNMENT, on April 22, warned 
Germans interested in oriental trade against sup- 
plying munitions to Chinese groups. This is the 
third time within the year that such a warning 
has been given by the government. 


POLAND HAS JOINED the countries which are 
establishing colonies in Brazil. A concession has 
been granted for Polish colonizing of approxi- 
mately 125,000 acres lying north of the Rio Sao 
José, on elevated, healthful land. Two groups of 
Polish immigrants have already arrived at the 
colony. 
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MAHATMA Ganput’s IpgEas. By C. F. Andrews. Pp. 
378 and index. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1930. 
Price, $3. 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, the son of the 
Prime Minister of an Indian state, was born 
in 1869, in a small seaport town called Porbunder. 
His early environment was entirely Hindu, little 
touched by the outside world. From his mother 
he inherited a deeply religious nature and by her 
his childhood and youth were deeply influenced 
in the devout Hindu faith. Mr. Andrews hazards 
the suggestion that the boy’s nature was also 
unconsciously drawn toward mysticism by the 
ceaseless voice of the waves near his home, and 
by the great Arabian desert whose edge is so 
near this western corner of India. 

The biographical facts in Gandhi’s life are only 
briefly outlined in this book; but enough to 
explain the growth of his philosophy, the develop- 
ment in his “experiments with truth.” Another 
volume is to follow, giving selected passages from 
his autobiography. 

Mohandas Gandhi—Mahatma, “Great Soul,” is 
a title given him since he became a teacher and 
leader—went as a young man to Oxford, England, 
for the purpose of studying law. The extreme 
and sudden change from the East to the West 
made profound inroads upon the young mystic’s 
thought. Though maintaining his ascetic sim- 
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plicity of life, he was deeply disturbed in his reli- 
gion, hovering at one time on the borders of 
atheism. Returning to India he had an unpro- 
ductive legal practice there. Then he was called 
on a case to South Africa. There he took up the 
cause of resident Indians, and there he found 
himself, philosophically. The reading of Tolstoy 
finally crystallized his ideas, the sermon on the 
mount further inspiring his conclusions. He 
remained a Hindu, but found himself in harmony 
with certain other sects. 

It was in South Africa that Andrews met and 
became a follower of Gandhi. Since that time 
he has evidently been in sympathetic and intimate 
companionship with him. Yet the book gains 
much in balance and dependability from the fact 
that the author sometimes disagrees, though mod- 
estly, with the leader, or finds himself uncon- 
vinced by an argument. 

The developing ideas of Gandhi are given— 
largely in his own words—first on his co-operation 
with England during the war, then after the 
Amritsar massacre on his policy of nonviolent 
nonco-operation with the government. It seems 
to be an unfortunate fact that, no matter how 
empty of hatred he may be himself, a man who 
goes up and down the land preaching any sort of 
resistance to injustice is bound to rouse an expres- 
sion of mob violence in some of his hearers. It 
was so in the Bombay riots of 1921; it is proving 
to be so in Gandhi’s present defiance of the 
salt monopoly. But here we have the philosophy 
of a man who attempts to manage material rela- 
tions by the sole use of spiritual forces. Appar- 
ently the great “soul force,” never resorting to 
material instruments, cannot yet be operative 
whether in the Hindu or the Christian world, at 
least among the rank and file. Individuals like 
St. Francis, Gandhi, Thoreau, Tolstoy, may live 
their philosophy ; but transcendentalism as a social 
movement, with its disregard for the accessories 
of life, has not been sufficiently prepared for in 
the world if, indeed, it is ever to work out. 

An interpretative book like this, placing Gandhi 
in relation to Christianity, to Islam, to industry, 
to justice, to the woman movement, is a valuable 
study. It interprets India, the India of Tagore 
as well as that of Gandhi. It attempts no solution 
of the problems of British government, but lays 
a foundation for any individual study of the 
practical questions. 

We await with much interest the second volume 
on Gandhi, and a following one promised on 
Rabindranath Tagore. 
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THis Wortp oF Nations. By Pitman B. Potter. 
Pp. 358 and index. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1929. 
Price, $4. 

“Foundations, institutions and practices” is the 
subtitle of Mr. Potter’s book and indicates the 
scope of it. Particularly arresting is the dedica- 
tion, which reads: “To Dalton and Jimmie, with 
the thought that this may be made a more enjoy- 
able world in which to live.” With such a purpose, 
especially if Dalton and Jimmie chance to be his 
own children, a man will strive to think with all 
possible clarity; he will be factual and set aside 
hobbies. He will try, in other words, to image 
something really possible of accomplishment. He 
will take into account things as they are—man 
as psychology reveals him, nations which will 
surely act in the interest of their nationals. Within 
these boundaries he will look searchingly for a 
better principle of order. And just this has Dr. 
Potter done. 

The book is rather livelier and more popular in 
style than the author’s previous “Introduction 
to the Study of International Organization.” It 
is a book definitely for the general reader. 

Among its many excellencies we find some sage 
observations on the subject of peace work. “The 
pacifist of the sentamentalist type,” he says ‘“‘makes 
practical men see red.” “It is deplorable,” he 
goes on, “that the peace movement should lose 
the support of just the persons to whom it should 
appeal.” As to disarmament, he sees it as desir- 
able but impossible to obtain as a program of 
peace. That is putting the cart before the horse. 
We must go at peace, he says, by the patient 
method of conference, conciliation and similar 
means. International law must grow, not only 
in definition, but in the consciousness of nations. 
In fact “men must build peace piecemeal.” It is 
a long, patient process; but when nations are 
secure, disarmament will follow automatically. 

All this is so sensible, we marvel ‘that it needs 
to be said. He also points a truth not so obvious 
as it should be, that it is today not the pacifist 
as such who is building sure foundations of peace, 
but the practical statesman, the public official. 

Without categorically endorsing every statement 
of the author, we find this book, by and large, 
so sane and constructive, it will we hope have a 
wide circulation. 


Tue Unitep States or Europe. By Paul Hutch- 
inson. Pp. 225. Willett, Clark & Colby, 
Chicago, 1929. Price, $2. 


THe Unitep States oF THE WortD. By Oscar 
Newfang. Pp. 284. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. 
Y., 1930. Price, $2. 

The speech of M. Briand, delivered before the 
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League of Nations assembly in September, 1929, 
was not in any sense the origin of the idea of a 
United States of Europe. Another Frenchman, 
Victor Hugo, in a speech before the Paris Peace 
Congress of 1849, presented a moving prophesy 
of two great groups, the United States of America 
and the United States of Europe, extending hands 
of fellowship across the ocean, uniting in con- 
structive and fraternal work. Count Coudenhove- 
Kalergi of Vienna, in 1926, brought out a book 
“Pan-Europe” with a similar idea. He also 
founded a union for purposes of propaganda of 
which he is the president. The year before, Dr. 
Heerfordt of Denmark brought out a book advo- 
cating an Anglo-European United States. There 
have been others to propose the idea. 

The fact, however, that so practical a statesman 
as Briand, one whose achievements in co-operation 
have already been so considerable, should voice 
the idea and in such a gathering, has given great 
impetus to the suggestion. It has now emerged 
from the equipment of the crusader and entered 
the domain of practical politics as a subject of 
consideration. 

Beginning with Briand’s statement, Mr. Hutch- 
inson surveys the thought from the standpoint of 
various parts of the world and from various social 
and economic angles. A trained newspaper man, 
a student of affairs, he makes his book both read- 
able and pungent. It is informative as well. 

The analogy between the United States of 
America and League of Nations is the theme of 
Mr. Newfang’s book. This analogy, though it is 
often carried too far to be useful, has many 
tempting points. There are some things in our 
history which might be useful to a European fed- 
eration of states if they would heed them. Mr. 
Newfang misses some of them. He makes use of 
the Civil War and its causes in an analysis of 
present European conditions, in a manner new and, 
though he carries it rather far, suggestive. He 
places the labor-capitalist dissensions in Europe 
in the category with the economic causes of the 
Civil War in America and tries to deduce con- 
clusions which would prevent a similar outbreak 
in Europe. In both cases he believes that a central 
organization adequately equipped to force all states 
or groups of states to keep the peace would pre- 
vent a war. This, of course, assumes the practi- 
cal disarmament of member states. Since Russia, 
the main exponent of communism in Europe, is 
not a member of the League, one fails to see how 
the matter could thus be settled. 

Since the use of force against a state is one of 
the things discarded by the United States in its 
beginnings, one fails to see how such an organiza- 
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tion would attract the United States, as he thinks 
it would. The book begins with the Kellogg. 
Briand Pact and concludes on the note of an 
international force! Up to this point, however, 
the book provides an interesting analysis, as does 
the volume by Mr. Hutchinson. 


LABOR AND INTERNATIONALISM. By Lewis L. 


Lorwin. Pp. 673 and index. Macmillan Co., 
N. Y., 1929. For the Brookings Institution. 
Price, $3. 


In this day of industrialism—a day, too, of 
awakening consciousness of social responsibility— 
the many phases of labor internationalism are 
bewildering. We need a map to find our way 
about. We need an engineer’s plan to plot the lay 
of the land as it now is. Such a map, such a 
descriptive geography may be found in this amaz- 
ingly unbiased and scholarly book by Dr. Lorwin. 
The labor movement in what seems to be all its 
elements, some alarming, some hopeful, is here 
analyzed. The rise and history is made to explain 
the differences, many of them startling, between 
communists, socialists, “Amsterdam,” the third 
international, the syndicalists, the Christian trade 
unions, the American Federation of Labor, and the 
International Labor Bureau at Geneva. 

To understand a problem is half way to a solu- 
tion, therefore this exceedingly interesting book. 

Not least among its excellencies are the appen- 
dices which, besides the index and bibliography, 
contain a dramatis persone, a brief who’s who of 
persons mentioned in the text. 


Po.iticAL HANDBOOK OF THE WorLD. Edited by 
Malcolm W. Davis and Walter H. Mallory. 
Pp. 198. Yale University Press, 1929. For the 
Council on Foreign Relations. 

Again this valuable reference text on the rulers, 
parliaments, parties, and press of the nations is 
brought down to date (as of January 1, 1929). 
There is, of course, room for much, if uncon- 
scious, bias in outlining the party aims in some 
of the countries; but, as far as one can see, this 
book avoids such bias. It is well classified, inclu- 
sive and thoroughly boiled down. 

“Europa” covers much the same ground for 
the countries of Europe, but adds many other 
facts about the countries. It is, in fact, so 
voluminous and so differently set up on the page 
that it cannot take the place of the PorrTicaL 
HANDBOOK, particularly since the latter volume 
covers countries all over the world. A book beau- 
tifully printed and arranged for quick and easy 
reference. 
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Tue EsseNTIALS OF DeMocracy. By A. D. Lind- 
say. Pp. 82. University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1929. Price, $1. 


Democracy. By Edward McChesney Sait. Pp. 
108. Century Co., N. Y., 1929. Price, $1.50. 


Recent discarding of the democratic form of 
government in certain states, as, for instance, Italy 
and Yugoslavia, and the apparent improvement in 
efficiency and general unity, has led many to ques- 
tion seriously the validity of the democratic ideal. 
In fact, in the most successful democracies, enough 
inconsistencies exist—enough of bureaucratic 
tyranny—to make such questions inevitable. 

The two books listed above will be of use to 
the man who is thinking the problem through. 
They are thin books, so brief they needs must 
eliminate much by-material. 

Dr. Lindsay, Master of Baliol College, Oxford, 
tells in five pungent lectures what he considers 
to be the essentials of democracy. He discusses 
the matter objectively, believing that “somehow 
we must manage to get a government which is 
more likely than not to do what will be approved 
by the people.” He shows how, on the whole, 
the constitutional democracies, in which he 
includes the League of Nations, accomplish this 
end. He explains the difference in method in the 
United States and in Great Britain, without dis- 
cussion of their respective merits. He recognizes 
that the government should be sensitive to the 
purpose of the community, but not so sensitive 
as to be inefficient. Experts must be fairly free. 
He reaches the conclusion that, while democracy 
implies faith, it should not be treated as a magical 
formula; it should be a reasoned faith, realizing 
that it is a sort of “school of citizenship.” 

Professor Sait of Pomona College, also starts 
with a recognition of some current disillusionment 
as to democratic assumptions. In a method dif- 
ferent from that of the other book, he fixes atten- 
tion on the main writers for and against demo- 
cracy. He outlines briefly the point of view of the 
political fundamentalist and the “higher critic.” 
Then follow discussions on “crumbling founda- 
tions” and “revised articles of faith.” 

The chapters, far from dry lists and quotations, 
abound in color, wit and philosophy. 

The hopeful conclusion, after admitting many 
defects in democracy, is that it is the best form 
of government yet tried; that it tends, at least, 
to elevate the common man in character; but that 
it must frankly recognize the reefs in the way 
in order to chart a reasonable course toward more 
civilized life. 
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Reicion Cominc or Ace, by Roy Wood Sellers. 
Pp. 289 and index. Macmillan Co., 1928. 
Price, $2. 


A Prerace To Morais, by Walter Lippman. Pp. 
337 and index. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1929. 
Price, $2.50. 


Both these books are earnest and uncompromis- 
ing efforts to interpret the religious and philo- 
sophical dilemmas of the modernist. Mr. Sellers 
bases his thought upon naturalism. The soul- 
body dualism has little appeal to him. “Immor- 
tality or a separable soul would add a story to 
the universe which science and naturalistic phi- 
losophy could not enter.” Yet he says “the new 
naturalism has added a social level to the biologi- 
cal level of the nineteenth century.” This sug- 
gests to the reader that possibly still another level 
may be built upon the social. 

The book provokes thought but pursues the 
old, rather irritating method of chasing ideas one 
after another up a blind alley, only to return and 
start afresh. 

Tue Prerace To Morats, as its title implies, 
deals with ethics first and religion afterwards. 
Nevertheless it is a most significant analysis of 
the soul of “men whose selves have become dis- 
jointed by loss of central certainties.” It is an 
analysis infused with deep insight, written in a 
spirit of reverence for truth and without taint of 
cynicism. When, however, the author leaves the 
more analytical part of his thought and proceeds 
to construct a philosophy of the spirit, based en- 
tirely upon humanism, inspiring as this is, one 
feels that he stops short of his possible goal—giv- 
ing, finally, nothing to satisfy some of the normal 
soul-desires which he has himself appraised. The 
style runs swiftly and smoothly, bearing on its 
easy but disciplined English a burden of discrimi- 
nating thought. One seldom finds so readable a 
book on so philosophical a subject, and one which 
is at once so uncompromising and so sympathetic. 


Tue AFTERMATH, by Winston Churchill. Pp. 496 
and index. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 1929. 
Price, $5. 


No other living man could write the story of 
the World War as does Winston Churchill. In 
the center of the conflict at a time when the 
whole world was in a state of flux at the same 
moment, he has been able, by an unusual per- 
sonality and talents, to choose and narrate the 
facts and combinations of facts which “really 
mattered.” He pleads guilty to vision from a 
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personal angle, yet we think this but adds value 
to the completed work. 

Four volumes on the world crisis, each a finer 
piece of work than the preceding, are now fol- 
lowed by this, which narrates the trend of the 
trying and turbulent years immediately after the 
war. With his training in British official life, his 
power to keep facts in relation to the whole, and 
his uncanny intuition for the right phrase, he is 
able to give this remarkably thrilling narrative of 
world events from 1918 to the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact. 


Lire oF Miranpa, by William Spence Robertson. 
2 vols. University of North Carolina Press, 
1929. Price, $10. 


Not so well known in the United States as he 
should be, Francisco de Miranda has now, by 
means of an adequate biography, become a vivid 
and romantic figure. Professor Robertson, long 
a student in the Latin-American field, has pre- 
viously written of Miranda. But recently, fol- 
lowing a clue picked up in his studies, and carry- 
ing on an assiduous search in England, he dis- 
covered—what no one living knew was in exist- 
ence—some 64 folio volumes of letters, diaries, 
clippings, and memoranda accumulated in the 
eighteenth century by Miranda in the course of 
his wanderings. These have since been purchased 
by Venezuela, the country of his birth. 

Born, 1750, in Caracas, Miranda undertook in 
his lifetime to aid liberty in three revolutions. 
He fought for the American Colonies in Florida 
during our Revolution. Later the French Rev- 
olution claimed his sword and he became a gen- 
eral in the army of the French Republic. Then, 
after further wanderings in Europe, he was 
among the first to inaugurate revolt against Spain 
in his own country. His career was checkered, 
not quite all glorious, alas! He died in a Span- 
ish prison in 1816, while Bolivar and San Martin 
carried on the revolution in Latin America. 

The many documents lately found add tre- 
mendously to Miranda’s side of disputes and to 
his connection with the events of those years the 
world over. His acquaintance with many of the 
great of his day, Washington, Adams, Jefferson, 
Pitt of England, Catherine of Russia, and many 
others adds interest to his career; his comments 
upon persons and things are shrewd, often 
piquant. Being a person of quite untrammeled 


opinion, his admiration of the character of Wash- 
ington and comments on his popularity will in- 
terest any student of American biographies. 
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Not least in the value of the work is the de- 
tailed story of Venezuela’s struggle for independ- 
ence which absorbed so much of Miranda’s later 
life. The whole work is not only absorbingly 
interesting, but it adds a store of entirely new 
information to the reader of general history. 


ALL QuIET ON THE WESTERN Front. By Erich 
Maria Remarque. Translated from the German 
by A. W. Wheen. Pp. 291. Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston, 1929. Price, $2.50. 


“This book is to be neither an accusation nor 
a confession, and least of all an adventure, for 
death is not an adventure to those who stand 
face to face with it. It will try simply to tell 
of a generation of men who, even though they 
have escaped its shells, were destroyed by the 
war.” This, without a heading, precedes the first 
chapter. And the book, written in the first person, 
its scenes drawn evidently from experience, that of 
of the author and of his friends, goes on quite sim- 
ply, without pose or apparent exaggeration, to tell 
of the unnatural life, become habitual. It gives the 
horrors, the comradeship, the pranks, the super- 
stitions, the terror of loneliness, the physical pains 
and pleasures and the occasional dull wonder, 
the “living of a closed, hard existence of the 
utmost superficiality.” “But then, unexpectedly, a 
flame of grievous and terrible yearning flares up.” 
Again, on home leave, he feels it necessary to parry 
his father’s minute questionings; “it is too danger- 
ous for me to put these experiences into words. 
I am afraid they might become gigantic, and I be 
no longer able to master them.” 

The thing most tragic of all to this young 
German soldier is the thought of the boys who 
have come straight from school, the youth who 
had had no time to find themselves in civilian 
Others may be able to go 
But these, even 


life before the war. 
back to a trade or profession. 
though they have escaped shells and obscenities, 
have lost something in their formative period. 
Their lives now will never find fulfillment. Life 
can never restore the things they lost. These are 
the casualties. 

If we must find something cheerful out of the 
hardness and desperate woe of this book let us 
say that one who could write such a book, read 
by thousands all over the world, has not quite 
missed his chance of living a useful life. It is a 
book which finally takes the glamor out of war. 
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SociaL PsycHOLOGY OF INTERNATIONAL CONDUCT, 
by George Malcolm Stratton. Pp. 366 and in- 
dex. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y., 1929. Price, $3. 


“The endeavor to bring international conduct 
under the control of law and of justice is the most 
important of all the enterprises in which the 
nations are now engaged.” With such a start by 
the author, professor of psychology in the Uni- 
versity of California, it is easy. to see why this 
book is of interest to all who hope for peace. 
With an eye to the general reader as well as for 
the advanced student, Professor Stratton proceeds 
to discuss the minds of the races and the nations; 
the conduct of nations toward each other, includ- 
ing “the combative endowment”; and, in several 
chapters, the social and individual causes of war 
which the unscientific so glibly enumerate in other 
books. Finally, he reaches a section of his work 
that gives grounds for encouragement to those 
who hope for a time when nations shall work 
smoothly together. While much re-education is 
needed first, we are assured that ultimate 
abandonment of war is neither unnatural to man 
nor unpsychological in basis. 

We welcome with delight any strictly scientific 
pronouncement which states that not the nature 
of man but his understanding needs changing. 
The will to avoid war is already implanted in 
man, and what he needs now is trustworthy means 
by which he may be safe without armor. The 
political suggestions of Professor Stratton rest, 
as one would expect, upon research and educa- 
tion. Not a specialist in politics, his solution car- 
ries the weight of a specialist in science. As such, 
he is refreshingly undogmatic. “There is no one 
key to what we seek,” he says, “but several keys 
which are not duplicates.” Politics, faith, loyalty, 
idealism, and scientific research must all work 
together to use the psychological laws that domi- 
nate us, and bring about a less chaotic world. 


PorMs or Justice. Compiled by Thomas Curtis 
Clark. Pp. 306. Willett, Clark & Crosby, 
Chicago, 1929. Price, $2.50. 


Here are poems on social justice, justice to the 
child, the slum-dweller, the worker, the weak; 
justice to the stranger, the alien; justice, finally, 
between nations. They are selected from two hun- 
dred poets, and poets are defined as those sentient 
to the ideal, sensitive to human life. Enoch, 
Isaiah, Plato, Confucius and Sadi have been drawn 
upon here; Cowper, Heine, Kingsley, the Brown- 
ings, Abraham Lincoln, Carlyle and many others 
from the past. But more recent poems make the 
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bulk of the collection. One finds here many of 
the best works of Markham, Sandburg, Rauschen- 
busch and others who speak a modern tongue. 

There are poems of protest, some bitterly, some 
hopefully earnest. They include moods all the 
way from the words of Jesus to the Internationale 
by Eugene Potter. Many in this section are words 
of the well-known poets, and are inspiring rather 
than inflammatory. 

In the last section, dedicated to dreams and 
goals, Lincoln’s words on ultimate justice, printed 
as unrhymed verse, seem to embody today’s hope 
as well as yesterday’s. The selection ends thus: 
“Why should there not be a patient confidence 

in the ultimate justice of the people? 
Is there any better or equal hope in the world?” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
Tropica, Tates. (Porto Rico). By Elizabeth 


Van Kneipple. Pp. 240. Silver, Burdett & Co., 
1929. 


PHILIPPINE PLANT Lire. By Ritchie and Echa- 
. varria. Pp. 239 and index. Silver, Burdett & 
Co., N. Y., 1930. Price, 96c. 


PHILIPPINE NATIONAL CHoRUS COLLECTION. By 
Santiago, Carballo and Ramos. Pp. 76. Silver, 
Burdett & Co., N. Y., 1930. Price, $1. 


“The Reference Shelf,” Vol. VI, 
Pp. 173. 


DISARMAMENT. 
No. 6. Julia E. Johnson, compiler. 
H. W. Wilson Co., N. Y., Price, 90c. 


HicHways to INTERNATIONAL GOODWILL. By 
Walter W. Van Kirk. Pp. 185 and index. 
Abington Press, N. Y., 1930. Price, $1. 


AMERICAN SECRETARIES OF STATE AND THEIR 
Diptomacy. Edited by Samuel Flagg Bemis. 
Vol. X (Bryan, Lansing, Colby, Hughes). Pp. 
463 and index. Alfred A. Knopf, N. Y., 1929. 
Price, $4. 


THe Rep Harvest. Tue Poet’s Cry For PEAce. 
Edited by Vencent Godfrey Burns. Pp. 414 
and index. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1930. Price, 
$3.75. (The poems mostly written by soldiers 
in the World War.) 


Cases AND OTHER MATERIALS ON INTERNATIONAL 
Law. Edited by Manley O. Hudson. American 
Casebook Series. Pp. 1,521. West Publishing 

Co., St. Paul, 1929. 


Price, $6.50. 





AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY ONE-HUNDRED 
SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
T THE 102d annual meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the American 
Peace Society, held in the Board Room of 
the Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C., Fri- 
day, May 2, 1930, Honorable John J. Esch 
was elected seventeenth President of the 
Society, to succeed William Fortune of 
Indianapolis. 

Judge Esch was born in a pioneer’s home, 
Monroe County, Wisconsin, March 20, 
1861. His father, a clergyman, moved 
with his family to Milwaukee in 1864, and 
in 1871 to Sparta, Wisconsin, where young 
Esch graduated from high school in 1878. 
In the same year he entered the University 
of Wisconsin, at Madison, graduating with 
the degree of Bachelor of Letters in 1882, 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa. After 
teaching in the high school for four years, 
he attended the law school of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, graduating in 1887 with 
the degree of Bachelor of Laws. He then 
engaged in the practice of law at La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, until 1898, when he was elected 
to Congress, where he remained for twenty- 
two years. While in Congress he was a 
member of the Committee on Public Lands 
and Military Affairs. In 1906 he also be- 
came a member of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, serving 
as Chairman of this Committee during the 
Sixty-sixth Congress. Being especially in- 
terested in safety legislation, he became the 
author of the following acts: The “Hours 
of Service Act,” limiting the hours of serv- 
ice of employees engaged in train opera- 
tion; the ‘Accident Reports Act,” which 
requires railroads to notify the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of accidents occur- 
ring on their lines and authorizes the Com- 
mission to make investigation and report 
thereof; the “Standardization of Car 
Equipment Act,” which provides for the 
standards of freight car equipment; the 
“Car Service Act,” which in cases of emer- 
gency authorized the Commission to regu- 
late the movement of cars, irrespective of 


ownership or the shipping instructions of 
consignors. Mr. Esch was instrumental in 
securing the passage of the “Locomotive 
Boiler Inspection Act,” and in formulating 
the “Transportation of Explosives Act”’ and 
amendments thereto. He introduced and 
secured the passage of legislation abolish- 
ing the use of irons as a method of punish- 
ment in the United States Navy; intro- 
duced and secured the passage of the 
so-called “Match Bill,” which prohibited 
the use of poisonous phosphorus in the 
manufacture of matches. In association 
with Congressman Townsend of Michigan, 
he was the author of the so-called ‘“Esch- 
Townsend Bill” which became the ‘“Hep- 
burn Act” of 1906. This bill gave the 
Interstate Commerce Commission authority 
for the first time to fix and determine the 
just and reasonable rates to be charged by 
railroads. 

Judge Esch is best known perhaps as the 
author with Senator Cummins of Iowa of 
the “Transportation Act” of 1920, famil- 
iarly known as the “Esch-Cummins Act.” 
It was this act that largely extended the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission over the construction and extension 
of new lines, the abandonment of lines, and 
over securities and the consolidation of 
railroads. 

Immediately upon leaving Congress, he 
was appointed by President Harding a 
member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, serving on that body until June |, 
1928, part of the time as Chairman of the 
Commission. Since leaving the Commission 
he has engaged in the practice of law in 
Washington as a member of the firm of 
Esch, Kerr, Woolley, Newton and Shipe. 

Judge Esch is the father of seven chil- 
dren, four of whom are married. He has 
been a member of the Board of Directors 
of the American Peace Society since 1926. 


The Retirement of President Fortune 
William Fortune of Indianapolis, In- 
diana, finding it necessary to retire from 


the presidency of the Society, which office 
he had held since November, 1928, sup- 
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ported Judge Esch as his successor. In 
submitting his annual report, President 
Fortune called attention to the organiza- 
tion plans of the Society. He stressed the 
importance of broadening the work with 
the view of enlisting the co-operation of 
a greater number of influential people 
throughout the country, especially of lead- 
ers in business. He went on to point out 
that the sentiment for peace has been suffi- 
ciently demonstrated to prove the universal 
demand for it, and that we are now ready 
for the practical work of establishing it. 
Since the nations have agreed to the Paris 
Pact for the Renunciation of War, the 
problem of the peaceworkers is now nar- 
rowed to the boundaries of pacific meas- 
ures. Referring to the structural changes 
in the organization, Mr. Fortune said: 


“These changes have made it possible for the 
membership of the Society to participate more 
actively in its efforts for peace, and, at the same 
time, have enabled the Society to select its mem- 
bership in such manner as to make it the most 
effectual voice of the men of influence and leader- 
ship in the nation’s affairs.” 


Mr. Fortune praised the method of ref- 
erenda adopted by the Society, and espe- 
cially emphasized the importance of ascer- 
taining, defining, developing and obtaining 
acceptance of the peaceful machinery that 
nations, having renounced war, may use in 
adjustment of their differences. He com- 
mended also the creation of a commission 
of experts in international affairs to ex- 
amine into the relation of the United States 
to existing pacific agencies, and the So- 
ciety’s purpose to carry out its work 
through other commissions concerned with 
industrial, educational, social, religious, 
and judicial processes. Among other things 
Mr. Fortune said: 
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“At a time when so many are active in pub- 
licly advocating futile, irrational and destructive 
proposals in the name of the peace movement, 
there is dire need of constructive thought and 
effort. There are practical problems to be solved; 
yet, unfortunately, there are some whose thoughts 


and activities are subversive to our own Govern 
ment. In such a time the program of the Amer 
ican Peace Society should appeal to Americans 
who desire peace but feel that there must be, 
first of all, nothing of disloyalty to our own 
Government.” 


Resolution Relative to Mr. Fortune 


The Board adopted by acclamation the 
following resolution relative to the retire- 
ment of Mr. Fortune: 


“WHEREAS our President, Mr. William For- 
tune has, due to business and health conditions, 
found it impossible longer to continue in office: 

“Resolved, that in leaving the office of Presi- 
dent he has caused profound regret in the minds 
of every officer and member of the American Peace 
Society. His high character and standing in the 
social and business world, as indicated by his ac- 
tivities in connection with newspapers and maga- 
zine, municipal betterment, good roads, reorgani- 
zation of county and township governments in 
Indiana, the American Red Cross, war relief and 
community welfare, mark him as a man of wide 
sympathy, civic pride and executive ability of the 
highest order. Because of his achievements, the 
Society felt honored in making him its President. 
His devotion to the duties of the office, his gen- 
erous offer of time and money and his good judg- 
ment have materially added to the prestige and 
influence of the Society. As an expression of our 
appreciation of his valuable service we adopt this 
resolution.” 


Election of Officers 


The names of officers elected for the year 1930- 
31 appear on the following page. 





AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


OFFICERS 


President 
Joun J. Escu 


Vice-Presidents 


Davip JAYNE HILL 
Siras H. Strawn 


Secretary 
ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


Hiram W. RICKER 
Paut V. McNutt 


Treasurer 
Grorce W. WHITE 


Business Manager 
Lacey C. ZAPF 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


(Asterisk indicates member of Executive Committee) 


*PuHitip MarsHALL Brown, Professor of International Law, 
Princeton University. 

*ARTHUR DEERIN CALL, Secretary, and Editor, ADVOCATE OF 
Peace. Executive Secretary, American Group, Interparlia- 
mentary Union. 

P. P. Craxton Knoxville, Tenn. 


Joseru B. Corton, Attorney, of Duluth and New York. 
Director in many corporations. 

Joun M. Crawrorp, President, 
Company, Parkersburg, West Virginia. Past 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


Parkersburg Rig & Reel 
Director of the 


*Joun J. Escu, President, Ex-Chairman, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Formerly Member of Congress from Wis- 
consin. 


WiiuiaM Fortune, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Harry A. GarrFievp, President, Williams College, Williams- 
town, Massachusetts. 

*TuHomas E. GREEN, 
American Red Cross. 

Water W. Heap, President, Foreman-State National Bank, 
Chicago, Ill. 

*Davip Jayne Hitt, Washington, D. C. Formerly Assistant 
Secretary of State and Ambassador to Germany. 

CrareNnce H. Howarp. Chairman of Board, General Steel 
Castings Corp., Granite City, Ill. Past Director, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States; member American Committee, 
International Chamber of Commerce. 

CuHartes L. Hype, 
Pierre, South Dakota. 

Asutey Day Leavitt, D. D., Pastor, Harvard (Congrega- 
tional) Church, Breokline, Mass. 

WittramM = Matuer Lewis, 
Easton, Pa. 

Tuomas A. Martow, President, National Bank of Montana, 
Helena. 

SamuEL R. McKetvie, former Governor of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln. Editor and publisher, Nebraska Farmer. Member Fed- 
eral Farm Board. 

Paut V. McNutt, Dean of the Law School, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. Past Commander, American Legion. 


Director, National Speakers Bureau, 


President, American Exchange Bank, 


President, Lafayette College, 


*Fetrx M. McWuirter, President, Peoples State Bank, In- 
diana, Indiana. Director, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

Water A. Morcan, D. D., Pastor, New First Congrega- 
tional Church, Chicago, Illinois. 

*GeorceE M. Morris, Attorney, Washington, D. C. 

*Henry C. Morris, Attorney of Chicago and Washington, 
dD. Cc. 


Epwin P. Morrow, United States Board of Mediation, 
Washington. Formerly Governor of Kentucky. 

Joun M. Parker, St. Francisville, La. Formerly Governor 
of Louisiana. 

Recinatp H. Parsons, President, Parsons Investment Com- 
pany, Seattle, Washington. Member American Committee, 
International Chamber of Commerce. 

*Waxter Scott Penrietp, Counsellor in International Law, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hiram W. RICKER, 
South Poland, Maine. 

*Ernest N. Situ, Executive Vice-President, American 
Automobile Association, Washington, D. C. 

Jay T. Srocxinc, D. D., Pastor, 
Church, St. Louis, Mo. 

Stras H. Strawn, Attorney of Chicago. Chairman of Board, 
Montgomery Ward Co. Vice-President, International Chamber 
of Commerce. Honorary Vice-Pres., Chamber of Commerce, 
United States. Past President, American Bar Association. 


President, Poland Springs Company, 


Pilgrim Congregational 


Louis J. Taber, Master, The National Grange, Columbus, 
Ohno. 
*Henry W. Tempe, Congressman from Pennsylvania. 


Member House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Oscar WELLS, President, First National Bank, Birmingham, 
Alabama. Formerly President, American Bankers Association. 
Member American Committee, International Chamber of Com- 
merce. A Director of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

*Georce W. Wuirte, Treasurer, President, National Metro- 
politan Bank, Washington, D. C. 

*Lacey C. Zapr, Business Manager. Formerly Assistant 
Director, Bureau of Research, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Secretary, American Section, International 
Chamber of Commerce. 


HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Etmer ExttswortH Brown, Chancellor, New York Univer- 
sity. 

Witi1am Fortune, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Wittiam P. Gest, President, Fidelity 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

E.rnv Root, Attorney, New York City. 


Trust Company, 


Formerly Secretary 


of State, and for many years President of Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 


James Brown Scott, Secretary, Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Washington, D. C.; President, Institute 
of International Law. 


THEODORE STANFIELD, Author, New York City. 


Cuartes F. Tuwtnc, President Emeritus, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY 


20 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


The following pamphlets are available at the headquarters of the American Peace Society, 


price quoted being for the cost of printing and mailing only: 


ADVOCATE OF PEACE, Published Quarterly, $3.00 


PAMPHLETS 
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Hymn for Universal Peace - pebaeicariow .10 JAPAN AND THE ORIENT: 
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Ilymns for peace meetings, 6 pages... -10 Letter on the Russo-Japanese War 1904 
HISTORY : INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: 
Call, Arthur D.: American Peace Society, its Policy 
Federal Convention, May-Septem- and Program (“Contract of the 
r, = Published 1922, re- Te EF eee ee 1930 
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The Will to End War.........+. 1920 15 A Governed World.............. 1921 
Call, M. 8.: Hughes, Charles E.: 
History of Advocate of Peace. 1928 .10 The Development of International 
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“War.” Address before the Ameri- Meyer. Carl L. W.: 
ean Peace Society in 1838. Re- Elections in Nicaragua and the 
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The Limitation of Armaments (Re- Should Any National Dis ute Be 
pest at / ~~" pperpend Union Reserved from Arbitration..... 1928 
feeting, London) ............. 1906 -10 What is International law? Peathin 1928 
Hocking, Wm, B.: Root, Elihu: 
Immanuel Kant and International “The — War” and International 
DE tbtphisweeennsacee Gan 1924 .10 ST EI ae RIA oat 921 
Kant, Immanuel: See siso Interparliamentary Union 
Perpetual Peace. First published Scott. James Brown: 
in 1795, republished in........ 1897 .20 Organization of International Jus- 
Levermore, Charles H.: iT Ghai sae sete bende sevensees 1917 
Synopsis of Plans for International Government of Laws and not of 
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Snow, Alpheus H.: 
International Reorganization .... 1917 
International Legislation and - 

ministration 
League of Nations 
American Idea 
Spears, Brig.-Gen. E. 
Demilitarized Zones one European 
Security 
Stanfield, Theodore: 
A Coercive League 

Trueblood, Benj. F.: 

A Periodic Congress of Nations. 

Tryon, James L.: 

The Hague Peace System in Opera- 


According 


1907 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION: 

Call, Arthur D.: 

The Interparliamentary Union.... 

20th Conference, Vienna 

21st Conference, Copenhagen.... 
Tryon, James I..: 

The Interparliamentary Union and 

its work 


Call, Arthur D. 
Our Country and World Veace. 
Johnson, Julia E. (Compiler) : 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice 


Hill, David Jayne: 


The Problem of a World Court, 


Published. 
$0 


the 


Twenty-third Conference in 
n- 


United States and Canada, 
cluding 
Story of the conference 
Who's who of the conference 
Addresses by— 
Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary 
of State 
Senator William B. McKin- 
ley, President of the U. 8. 
Group 
Elihu Root, Codification of 
international law 
Theodore E. Burton, Codifi- 
cation of international 
law 
Senator Claude E. Swanson, 
The Pan American Union 
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Resolutions adopted by the 
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BOOKS 


Scott, James Brown: 
Peace Through Justice 
Whitney, Edson L.: 
Centennial 
-60 Peace Society 


1927 


Old books at reduced prices 


Ballou, Adin: 

Christian Non-resistance. 278 
pages. Virst published 1846, and 
republished 

Crosby, Ernest: 

Garrison, the 

pages 


Non-resistant. 141 


= a Peace Congress, Chi- 

First “National Arbitration and Peace 
Congress, New York 

= National Peace Congress, Chi- 


Third American Peace Congress, Bal- 
timore 


Tolstoy, Leo: 
Christian Martyrdom in 
. 35 Lynch, Frederick : 
Through Europe on the Eve of 
War. 152 pages 


. 25 The Christian in War-time 


REPORTS 


Fourth American Peace Congress, St. 
Louis 

Fifth American Peace Congress, San 
Francisco 

Twenty-first Annual Conference on 
International Arbitration. 
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Russia... 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP IN AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


I hereby apply for membership, of the class checked. Thus, I understand, I shall 
if elected receive a free subscription to the Advocate of Peace, the Society's quarterly 
magazine. 


MEMBERSHIPS 
(C) Annual 
C) Sustaining 
(C) Contributing 
0 Institutional 


(C1 Send me a bill. 
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(C0 Subscription, only, to Advocate of Peace, $3) 
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